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Forever Amber 


By Kathleen Winsor 


Once in a great while there appears a novel so magnificent in its sweep of events, 
so glamorous in characterization, so dramatic in plot and setting that it is destined 
for immediate and lasting fame. Such is Forever Amber. Its sheer narrative 
power transports the reader back into the boisterous, profane, brilliant and terrible 
days of Restoration England. $3.00 





Winslow Homer 


By Lloyd Goodrich. This definitive biography, by the author of Thomas 
Eakins, contains 95 illustrations covering the full range of Homer's work in all 
periods and media. “The art book of the year.” —Daniel Catton Rich, Director of 
Fine Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, in the Chicago Tribune. $7.50 





Chambers’ Normal Lives 
Technical Dictionary for the Disabled 


Edited by C. F. Tweney and By Edna Yost in collaboration 
L. E. C. Hughes. The new up-to- with Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. 


date edition of this authoritative ref- Practical advice on how we can assimi- 
erence contains many changes and late the wounded into economic and 
additions. $6.00 social life again. $2.50 








Compass of the World 


Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. “An exceedingly important 
book.” —New York Herald Tribune Book Review. “At no time could this book 
have been more pertinent.” —The Saturday Review of Literature. 

There are articles by twenty-eight leading authorities and maps by Richard 
E. Harrison. . $3.50 





The Iliad of Homer 


By William Benjamin Smith and Walter Miller. The brilliantly success- 
ful line-by-line translation of Homer's epic in the metre, rhythm and cadence of 
the original. A distinguished and beautiful book, illustrated with the classical 
designs of John Flaxman. $3.75 
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[) THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE - rrank KINGDON. The national 
best-seller on the political scene in America. Read with eager interest everywhere because it throws a 
floodlight on the presidential elections, it will have enduring interest as a guide to the plans and policies 
of the Administration. Cloth, $2.00—Paper, $1.00 


_]) Adventures of the YOUNG SOLDIER in Search of the BETTER P< 


WORLD -—<c. E. M. JOAD. Superbly illustrated by Mervyn Peake. “The most amusing satire of World 
War II.""—Time. Also the most provocative, realistic analysis yet made of the many conflicting ideas on 
how the better postwar world is to be achieved. This modern classic by “‘one of the greatest, most inter- 
esting minds of our day” is bound to appeal to the countless men and women who approach the times 
ahead with anxious questioning. $2.00 


_} MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS _pavip EWEN. For the first time within the covers 


of one volume, a rich store of information on a// forms of musical masterpieces. An indispensable refer- 
ence book, a classic of instruction and entertainment for the music lover. A guide to concert, radio and 
record listening. Includes alphabetically arranged biographies of all great names in music up to our own 
day—appraises each composer's place in music and lists all his principal works—describes the various 
musical forms—analyzes each composition dealt with and recommends recordings for each work—plot 
outlines of every opera discussed, and other uniquely valuable features. Size 612"x934". 673 pages. 
Fully indexed. $5.00 


_}) THE TRUTH ABOUT DE GAULLE -anpnr:z RIVELOUP. Foreword by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer. The amazing, little-known facts about the war's most controversial figure, how he fought 
France's betrayers, organized Underground resistance, set in motion the train of events that led to libera- 
tion. Written by an Underground Leader closely associated with DeGaulle. Paper Edition, $1.00 


_| THE MIRACLE BOOK for Your Clothes and Home-constancr 
TALBOT. Answers 2,900 questions on the repair, re-use, remaking, cleaning, remodeling and conserva- 
tion of clothes and home textiles. 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, plus 56 pages of time- and money-saving 
charts and check-lists. Typical chapters—‘‘How to Buy’’—‘‘Care of Shoes, Hats, Accessories’’—‘‘Directory 
of Spot Removal’’—‘‘Care of Fine Fabrics’’—‘‘Restyling Old Garments’’—‘‘Re-using Home Textiles.” 
Indexed for ready reference. $2.75 


-] MARCHING HOME—Complete War and Post-War Handbook 


for Service Men —ricHArD HART. Shows Service men, women and their families exactly 
how to claim and collect the many cash and other benefits due them under various Government provi- 
sions. Vitally, IMMEDIATELY useful to millions directly affected. Gives detailed facts and advice on 
Allotments, Insurance, Pensions, Muster-Out Pay, Post-War Jobs, Civil Service Status, Discharges, Hospi- 
talization, War Marriages, etc., etc. $1.89 


C PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS _—tne- original, the accurate, the most 


widely-used guide to the official U. §. Army and Navy tests for all branches of military service. New 
edition includes all the latest information wanted by new inductees and those within services seeking 
advancement. OVER 300,000 COPIES SOLD. $1.50 
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Book for a Aelidas 
hrisiias 


14TH EDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS LITERATURE AND ART 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


“Christmas” is indispensable and should be in every 
Public and School Library for ready reference. Contains 
72 pages of timeless Christmas stories, unusual articles, 
immortal poetry, dearly loved carols, exquisite illustrations 
and photographs. 


Its color reproductions and excellent typography are 
so beautiful that “Christmas” has become a 
collector’s item, year after year. 


This rare and lovely book reflects the warm, joy- 
ous American spirit towards the world’s greatest 
Christian holiday. 


Last year’s printing was completely sold out. The 
1944 Edition is limited. Order now to avoid dis- 
appointment. No increase in price. 


Gift Eddtion, paper cover in gift mailing envelope $ f 00 








A Yeu 
STANDARD 
REFERENCE 

BOOK 


4A” Must’ Sook 
for AAU Libraries 


CHARLES BEARD says: 
“Competently prepared and 
very useful.” 


A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


EDITED BY 
E. C. SMITH AND A. J. ZURCHER, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


This unique and authoritative reference work is the product of more than three years 
of co-operative effort by fourteen scholars in political science. Among those who 

articipated, besides the editors, are Dean James J. Robbins of the American 
University; Professor J. Roland Pennock, chairman of the department of political 
science at Swarthmore College; Professor G. Homer Durham of the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; Professor C. Hart Schaaf of the College of William and Mary; and 
Professor Elmer E. Smead of Dartmouth College. 


FULL EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS PERTAINING TO 


National Government Public Finance Judicial Procedure Public Law 

State Government Legislative Methods Suffrage and Elections Political Theory 
Municipal Government Political History Public Opinion Public Administration 
Local Government Constitutional History Political Parties International Law 





Contains Maps, Illustrations, List of Presidents, Constitution of the United States 
Clear Adequate Definitions 358 pp.—Size 6 x 9—Bound in Durable Buckram 


AVAILABLE AT REGULAR LIBRARY DISCOUNT......... $3.00 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, Woe 
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Important Fall Books from HARPER 





The Time for 
Decision 


By Sumner Welles. The non-fiction 
best-seller which answers the questions 
all America is asking about the prob- 
lems to be settled in the post-war world. 
“The clearest statement of our past, 
present and future policies.’’—Quincy 
Howe, CBS World News $3.00 


On Living in 
a Revolution 


By Julian Huxley. One of our most 
distinguished scientists considers the 
varied aspects of a world in transition. 
“If the terrific tempo of human change 
leaves you gasping . . . catch up with 
the world by reading ‘On Living in a 
Revolution.’ "—Chicago Tribune $2.50 


Anatole France 


A LIFE WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 


By Jacob Axelrad. “A brilliant and 
penetrating character portrayal of a 
complex and fascinating personality. . . 
He has produced a masterly biography, 
one that surely merits the adjective 


Many Happy Days 
I've Squandered 


By Arthur Loveridge, Curator of 
the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Harvard University. The Ad- 
ventures of a Naturalist. ‘‘No natural- 
ist, amateur or professional, young or 
old, can afford to miss this amazing 
record, can escape the infection of its 
spirit of enthusiasm and insatiate curi- 
osity."—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


Speaking of 
Jane Austen 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. 
Stern. “Through the combined and 
prodigal freshness and enthusiasm of 
these two devotées of Jane, literally 
every one of her creations has been born 
again in the world of my mind .. . 
unalloyed and unquenchable delight.” 
—Mary Ellen Chase, Yale Review 
$2.75 


Yankees 
Were Like This 


By Edith Austin Holton. ‘A cheer- 
ful and nostalgic seconstruction of 
horse and buggy days in a small Cape 
Cod town more than half a century 
ago. . . The book abounds in humor, 











‘definitive’ . . . And it is beautifully as well as rugged individualism and 
written.’—Orville Prescott, N.Y. rich personalities.""—Boston Globe. Il- 
’ 3 : lustrated. $3.00 
Times. Illustrated. $3.75 
Partner Write for « 
e of Wy Ata] 
in Three Worlds Per Fail peed 
OKs 
By Dorothy Duncan. The story of 1944, ' 
an extraordinary man and his reactions Ad 
first to Austro-Hungarian domination, HA dress, 
then to Czech independence and finally De ER & R 
to American democracy. “Will be Pt. 24, 49 OTHE 
i i Ww East AY 
highly prized by thoughtful people Yorg St 33rq ‘any 
everywhere . . . a grand book.”— N, y- "eet 
Louis Adamic $2.75 
Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 14] 








New Dimensions 


ge: criteria of literary criticism are tradition- 
ally qualitative—style, dramatic contrasts, 
characterization, clarity, etc. But during the past 
few weeks the quantitative aspect threatened an 
attempt to justify itself as a decisive standard. No- 
body, in the course of the present controversy sur- 
rounding Carl Carmer’s 40,000-word manuscript 
called “The Submarine Sturgeon,” has worried 
about its merits or its faults. But five years ago 
Carmer signed with his publishers a contract cov- 
ering the publication rights to the author's “next 
two full-length books (to be agreed upon).” 
“Sturgeon” is the second of these and his pub- 
lishers contend that it does not fulfill the agree- 
ment. Justice Lloyd Church has already ruled that 
the crucial question is whether “Sturgeon” is a 
book; and it must be answered, he says, by a jury 
(the author had brought suit in Supreme Court 
last April in order to forestall action against his 
next work). Carmer contends that the whole con- 
tract is a legal nonentity—since it was an “agree- 
ment to agree’—and moved to appeal on _ this 
basis. He may be upheld by the Appellate Divi- 
sion; or the case may be sent to trial. 

Ernie Pyle filed his last dispatch from Europe 
on September 6. He has been overseas twenty- 
nine months since the war began; has totaled 
“nearly a year in the front line’; has written about 
700,000 words in dispatches; and admits that he 
has “had it,” meaning, in Army language, that he 
has had all he can take for a while. To see ‘‘one 
more dead man” or to hear “one more shot,” he 
says, would send him mad. 


Candid 


The successes of Erle Stanley Gardner's Perry 
Mason mysteries have so enhanced his stand with 
his publishers (Morrow) that they have, it is de- 
clared, taken out a $100,000 life insurance policy 
on him, naming themselves as beneficiary. In 
Perry Mason manner he began to draw up a fright- 
ening picture of what might happen if his books 
began to slip: “Say your last three books just 
squeezed by... . Then comes an invitation to the 
publisher's house for dinner. And you are worth 
100 grand dead! Was that salt in the salt cellar, 
or arsenic? . . . did the ice cream have a metallic 
taste?” J J J No less tragic is the tale that 
has been going round concerning David Dodge's 
latest murder mystery, Bullets for the Bridegroom. 
Lieutenant Dodge, following his usual procedure, 
wrote the first draft in pencil on yellow foolscap 
and sent it to his publisher for suggestions, ignor- 
ing the fact that his four-year-old daughter had 
brightened the backs of the sheets with crayon de- 
signs. Macmillan is said to have acknowledged it 
by wire: “Delighted with latest effort. Think your 
talents undoubtedly greater in the new field. Re- 
gret that sketches must be done over on clean 
paper as scribbling on back makes full color re- 


production impossible.” 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Awards 


The Legion of Merit has been posthumously 
awarded to Major Eric Knight, English-born author 
and American Army officer who was killed in an 
airplane crash in South America in January, 1943. 
He served on the staff of the Army Information 
Branch and the honor is so assigned because of 
the aid he gave in explaining the war to its fight- 
ing men. J JF Louis Adamic, a native of Yugo- 
slavia, has been announced as the winner of the 
annual award of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of the Foreign-Born, made “to that Ameri- 
can who has contributed most during the last year 
to the mobilization of foreign-born Americans for 
the victory program.” 


French Revival 


Louis Aragon, who until recently was obliged 
to keep himself out of the path of the Gestapo, is 
reported to have published an article accusing the 
Nazis of having assassinated Jean Giraudoux, 
French author, playwright and diplomat who be- 
came director of the French Bureau of Information 
in 1939. The announcement was made over the 
French Brazzaville radio September 28, and re- 
corded by CBS. The Vichy radio had originally 
released word of his death, stating merely that he 
had “died at his home in Paris.” &% André 
Malraux, according to ABSIE, in a broadcast of 
September 26, left again for the front some time 
after the battle of Vercors in which he fought with 
the Maquis. %& J J Georges Duhamel, Francois 
Mauriac, and Paul Valéry have already begun to 
appear in the French press; André Gide is mak- 
ing preparations for a return from his exile in 
Rome; and Roger Martin du Gard is at Nice, ac- 
cording to a Paris dispatch in PM. The account 
also mentions four French writers executed by the 
Nazis: Saint-Pol Roux, Jacques Decour (Daniel 
Decourdemanche), Benjamin Crémieux, and Max 
Jacob. Decour was a young man, a member of the 
resistance, and extremely active in a forward lit- 
erary movement. He had prepared the first issue 
of his new journal, Les Lettres Francaises, when 
he was arrested by the Gestapo and shot in May 
1942. On the morning of his death he wrote a 
memorable letter begging his parents not to think 
his death a “‘catastrophe,”” but to remember that 
“at this moment thousands of soldiers of all coun- 
tries die every day, carried away in a great wind 
which takes me with it as well.” 


Various 


Eleanor Arnett Nash, sister of Ogden Nash, in 
explaining how she managed to work in the writ- 
ing of a novel (Footnote to Life) along with fash- 
ion lecturing and executive responsibilities at Bon- 
wit Teller, New York, admitted that the most try- 
ing hurdle was turning down social engagements. 
“You can’t say, ‘I’m sorry, but I am writing a book 
this evening,’ when you have never written a book 
before.” 

(Continued on page 155) 
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aa for Young Americans 
MY FRIEND FLICKA 


By MARY O’HARA. A new illustrated edition of the immortal story of a 
boy and his horse. Fourteen notable full-page drawings in color and black- 
and-white by Eleanor Mason, make it the ideal gift book for all ages. 349 pp. 


$3.00 
LAND OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
Portraits of the Nations Series 


By ALEXANDER NAZAROFF. Illustrated from 40 photographs. This 
comprehensive and easily-remembered story introduces the American boy and 
girl to Russia—her people, her land, her customs. 156 pp. Ages 10-14. $2.00 
A Stokes Book. 


NEW BROOME EXPERIMENT 


By ADAM ALLEN. Illustrated by Lee Townsend. Two city boys arrive 
to help Nick Broome and his father with the summer work. A clash of per- 
sonalities, a delightful heroine, and a thrilling climax make up an exciting 
adventure story. 224pp. Ages 11-15. $2.00 


GORDON, THE GOAT 


Written and illustrated by MUNRO LEAF. Gordon is a funny goat guaran- 
teed to give this tired world a laugh. 56pp. Ages 2-up. $1.00. A Stokes 
Book. To be published November 8th. 


SKIPPY, THE LITTLE SKYE TERRIER 


By DOROTHY K. L’HOMMEDIEU. Illustrated in color by Marguerite 
Kirmse. This lovable little dog was cross, and tired of being called good, 
so he set out to be as naughty as possible. 60 pp. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


BEHIND THE MICROPHONE 


By JOHN J. FLOHERTY, author of Inside the F.B.J. Wlustrated from 
photographs. A revelation of the great human pageant behind the amazing 
world of radio, as well as a practical introduction to the opportunities of radio 
as a career. 192 pp. Ages 1l-up. $2.00 


WILDERNESS CHAMPION 
The Story of a Great Hound 
By JOSEPH WHARTON LIP. 
PINCOTT. Drawings by Paul 
Bransom. The moving story of 
Reddy, the hound who hunted 
with the wolves; and of Johnny 
the ranger who never gave up 


ee 4. B. Lippincott Company 
re pe mis sotuen, 198 7 00 East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
Send me the Free Lippincott-Stokes 
catalogue, Books For Boys and Girls, 1944. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT - 
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Emily Carr 


| Peres an enforced break from a long, trying 
and significant art career, a Canadian woman 
in 1941 published her first book at the age of sev- 
enty, and was suddenly confronted with all the 
embarrassments suffered by a successful writer. Her 
name is Emily Carr. Not the least of her achieve- 
ments is the fact that she did not allow herself to be 
overcome by the tenuous glories of authorship. To 
her, painting is still the real life, and neither the 
praise nor the success which she has sometimes en- 
joyed is as important as “the doing’’—and she is 
still at it. “Don’t pickle me away as a done,”’ says 
she. 

Emily Carr was born in 1871, in Victoria, British 
Columbia, the daughter of English “pioneers” who 
had settled there when it was still a Crown Colony. 
She was sent to public schools and high school in 
Victoria. Her parents died when she was in her 
early teens, and from that time onward her art edu- 
cation was her own concern. At the age of sixteen 
she went to California, to study at what was then 
the only school of western art (the San Francisco 
Art School afterward became the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art). 

For three years there she absorbed new techniques 
and did a vast amount of experimenting, and then 
returned to Victoria to conduct drawing classes for 
children—in order to earn the wherewithal for a 
journey to England. She spent five years in Britain, 
studying at Westminster School, and returned to 
Canada in distinct disappointment. Her English 
training seemed pale and conservative. As a means 
of expressing the “big West’ it was quite inade- 
quate. She moved to Vancouver, taught art there 
for five years, and made journeys each summer to 
the coast, to the British Columbia Indian villages. 
The art of these people, their totem poles, and their 
manner of living provided her with raw materials 
that became virtually inexhaustible. 

At the end of this interlude she decided to try 
Paris and “the then-called New Art,” in the hope 
of striking a more fitting medium of expression. 
This was in 1910. She found in the new movement 
a vitality that was lacking in almost every other 
form she had come to know. But Canada, on her 
return, had nothing but ridicule and scorn for the 
strength and boldness of the European school. 
Then, too, came World War I, and for a long time 
she was too busy to paint. 

About 1928 Marius Barbeau, anthropologist, 
went to British Columbia and there among the In- 
dians heard of the “white woman’ who used to 
“make pictures.” Barbeau went back to Ottawa 
and told Eric Brown, at that time director of the 
Canadian National Gallery, about the painter of 
Indian villages. Brown went west and borrowed 
fifty of her canvases for a show on Indian art of the 
Northwest. He brought Miss Carr back east and 
introduced her to the Group of Seven, who were 
revolutionizing art in Canada, doing in the East 
what she had “dreamed of doing in the West.’’ The 
expedition was, in all, a powerful stimulus, and on 
her arrival home again she fell to work with a re- 
newed seriousness and eagerness. 

Western Canada’s thanks came in the form of an 
avalanche of protest. Yet it was the kind of ridicule 
that fired her to ever harder work and gave her ever 
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Robert Fort 


EMILY CARR 


greater reassurance. At the end of several years of 
this strenuous regimen her heart gave out, and dur- 
ing a long rest in the hospital—at a time when she 
believed that her art work was over—she began: to 
write. What she wrote was in no way slanted for a 
particular market. It was merely the product of 
“reliving for her own amusement the trips she had 
made North among the Indians,” a means of pass- 
ing a dull time. In finished form these became a 
series of sketches for which a friend found a pub- 
lisher. They were called Klee Wyck (“The Laugh- 
ing One’), after the name the Indians had given 
the author. A year later, in 1942, came a second 
volume, The Book of Small, an assemblage of vig- 
nettes of early Victoria, then “a very little town in 
the Far West of Canada,” as seen through the eyes 
of a child. 

For the past two years Miss Carr has been very 
ill, but in September of 1942 she felt well enough 
to take to the woods again for two weeks—with a 
brush and notebook. In this short time she did 
seventeen full-size canvases (since placed in one- 
man shows in Vancouver and Seattle) and wrote 
two sketches. “Painting,” she says, “helps writing 
and writing helps painting.” A third book, The 
House of All Sorts, has just come out. It is the tale 
of her experiences as the proprietor and manager of 
a guest house on the West Coast at the time when 
all of her critics, amateur and professional, were 
denouncing her new techniques (she had not yet 
won the approval of the Group of Seven). With a 
sense of humor and a flock of sheep dogs, she sur- 
vived it. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


Next to a friend's discourse, no morsel is more 
delicious than a ripe book, a book whose flavor is 
as refreshing at the thousandth tasting as at the 
first. 

—A. BRONSON ALCOTT 
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Two new books in the 


American Lakes Series 
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Under the General Editorship of Milo M. Quaife 


LAKE MICHIGAN 


By Milo M. Quaife 


and 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


By Grace Lee Nute 


“The acquisition and settlement of all the Great Lakes country is an amaz- 
ing drama, packed with saints and villains, with greed and sacrifice, with 
titanic disasters. These two big volumes are an immense contribution to 
popular American regional history. Both of these books are filled with 
whacking good stories, with excellent biographical sketches . . . hundreds 
of pages of solid and accurate information. The two volumes already 
are standard books for the regions with which they deal.” —Stewart Hol- 
brook, New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


Illustrated @ Each volume @ $3.50 


Already published 


LAKE HURON 


by Fred Landon $3.50 
“This book is almost everything one could wish. It taps a mine 


of virgin material. Fred Landon has the feeling of the lake 
in all its vast solitude and incredible beauty.”—Washington Post 


Illustrated @ $3.50 


In preparation 


LAKE ONTARIO — LAKE ERIE 
BOBBS-MERRILL 


Indianapolis ® New York 
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Bruce Hutchison 


TEAM heat, radios, automobiles, and bathtubs 
have not, it is commonly observed, produced a 
thoroughly or universally happy civilization. And 
one of the many good causes of this state of affairs 
is the fact that an alarming proportion of men and 
women are obliged to spend most of their lives 
doing not what they want to do (and therefore 
might do best), but what they must do for economic 
and unexplained reasons. An awareness of this 
gives one something of a slant on Bruce Hutchi- 
son's two-interest career—but with significant modi- 
fication. For, despite the fact that he is a farmer, 
a horseman, a rock gardener, and an admirer of the 
simple life, the newspaper and political world has a 
hold on him: theoretically he would prefer to give 
it up for good; yet after each break with it he finds 
himself pulled back again into its center. One is 
reminded of the truism about the child who burns 
his finger on the flame of a candle and immediately 
reaches forward to touch it again. 


William Bruce Hutchison was born in Prescott, 
Ontario, June 5, 1901, the son of John Hutchison 
and Constance Mary (Leslie) Hutchison. His fam- 
ily left that region when he was only a few months 
old and his boyhood was spent not far from Vic- 
toria, where he attended public and high schools. 
He was something of a lacrosse player and by this 
small wedge, according to his own account, he made 
his way into sportswriting, covering all varieties 
from ice hockey to chess. In 1925, however, when 
he was assigned to the Press Gallery in Ottawa he 
not only turned from a temporary to a more perma- 
nent interest but came precariously close to the be- 
ginnings of what he professes to abhor, a career. 
For this new responsibility (another liability, in his 
opinion) sent him not only to all parts of his native 
Canada, but to London, in 1937, for the Imperial 
Conference, and to the United States during the last 
presidential campaign. And a year or so ago he 
became associate editor of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Yet during this period of a little less than twenty 
years, he had some strong misgivings about being so 
thoroughly involved in a profession that is anything 
but calm and simple. He tried his hand at short 
stories, and found the Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier's, Cosmopolitan, American, Liberty, etc., quite 
willing to buy his output. But this isolation period 
— if such it were—was relatively short, and before 
long he was again back in the atmosphere of wet 
ink. Moreover he had succeeded in establishing 
himself as an authority on contemporary politics. 
In spite of the fact that he appears to have written 
his fiction for what is admittedly not a penny- 
pinching section of the magazine press, he has put 
this activity in cold storage until the day comes 
when “it is no longer necessary to eat regularly.” 
In his own comment on this departure from the 
short-story field he contends that he had “cut off in 
its tender youth a fiction career which had no prom- 
ise.’ His return to it is another and later episode. 


In the course of his shuttlings about in Canada 
he was treated to some friendly conversation with a 
number of peasants—farm folk—in Quebec. That 
brief experience provided the slight extra push that 
he needed to get started on a book that would at- 
tempt some kind of comprehensive interpretation of 
Canada. In the same way that cowpunchers in Texas 
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BRUCE HUTCHISON 


have little way of knowing much about Yankees in 
Maine, Canada, he believed, by its very vastness, 
needed a self-interpretation. It was for this reason 
that he wrote what has been called “the kind of 
book that every newspaper man plans to write but 
never gets ‘round to.”” It is The Unknown Country, 
and was awarded the Governor-General’s Award 
for creative nonfiction in 1943. Its main theses, 
Hutchison himself believes, hold just as firmly now 
as they did in the late thirties or early months of the 
present war. “For all economic purposes and all 
military purposes,” he adds, “Canada is now a part 
of the United States.’ And although it was con- 
ceived primarily as a book for Canadians it is obvi- 
ously good food for Canada’s neighbor to the south 

His return to fiction has come with the publica- 
tion of his novel, T/e Hollow Men, a Book-of-the- 
Month-Club choice. It is in this book that his basic 
disapproval emerges—a disapproval of frustration 
or emptiness in the life of a journalist, say, or an 
economist, or a political analyst. There is a firm 
undercurrent of affection for the people who find 
happiness in simple existence, and, by implication, 
a censure of those who are so busy recording and 
interpreting the lives of other people that their own 
lives become largely shadows or shells. 

Hutchison is tall, dark, somewhat wiry, and de- 
cidedly affable, and has reputedly made far more 
friends than enemies, something of an achievement 
for a person of pronounced opinions. He was mar- 
ried in 1925 to Dorothy Kidd McDiarmid; and they 
have two children, Joan Edith and Robert Bruce. 


The first time I read an excellent book, it is to 
me just as if I had gained a new friend; when | 
read over a book I have perused before, it re- 
sembles the meeting with an old one. 

—OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
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Details of 
GOOD DESIGN 


— by Library Bureau 


The happy outcome of Library 
Bureau cooperation with libra- 
rians is well revealed in the 
Brady Memorial Library at the 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. 

The simplicity of design and 
inviting atmosphere that char- 
acterize the building as a whole 
are maintained in operating 
equipment that reflects the 
specialized experience of Libra- 
ry Bureau. 

Librarians will at once re- 
cognize intheillustration above 
another typical example of Li- 
brary Bureau “know how” in 
planning the charging desk. 
Little wonder that Mother 





Gertrude Buck, librarian, and 
members of her staff are “well 
pleased.” Tables, chairs, card 
catalog cases and steel book 
stacks complete this note- 
worthy installation. 

Scores of librarians, mak- 
ing advance preparations for 
post-war projects, are now 
placing their problems in our 
hands. May we work with you? 





Paul Monaghan, Architect 


Let us help you plan 


Preliminary plans for a new 
building, an addition or a 
remodeling job can be made 
now with greater confidence 
that actual work will soon 
go ahead. Our services are 
at your disposal through our 
nearest Branch Office—or 
write direct to Library 
Bureau in Buffalo. 





COPYRIGHT, 1944 


Library Bureau Division of 


REMINGTON RAND 





Buffalo 5, New York 
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Evelyn 


ICTION has become so easily categorized in this 
so-called specialist age, that variety of subject 
matter seems almost to have lost cast. Evelyn Eaton, 
however, has admittedly made a search for diversi- 
fication and since she has lived anything but a seden- 
tary life, she has found it. 

Her full name is Evelyn Sybil Mary Eaton. She 
was born in Montreux, Switzerland, on December 
22, 1902, of Canadian parents. Her father, Colonel 
Vernon Eaton, R.C.H.A., was Director of Military 
Training in Canada and was killed at Vimy Ridge 
in 1917. Her mother, Myra Fitz Randolph Eaton, 
is a descendant of Nathaniel Randolph, who gave 
the land on which Princeton was built. She was 
sent to school at Netherwood, Rothsay, in 1915 and 
for the four years following attended Heathfield, 
the fashionable English school ably described by a 
fellow pupil (Lady Eleanor Smith in Life’s Circus) 
as “cold, ordered, frigid. The suppressed, crushing 
regime of the school turned most of the girls into 
meek prigs.’’ She was graduated in 1920, was pre- 
sented at Court, and ‘“‘came out.” 

When her sister Helen married Sir John Dash- 
wood, Premier Baronet of Great Britain, Evelyn 
“took fright.” She borrowed money for a secre- 
tarial training—something that was, she says, “not 
done” in correct circles, even in 1923—and worked 
as a translator with the Lithuanian Legation in 
London. 


Her first book, Stolen Hours, a collection of 
poems with an introduction by the vice-provost of 
Eton (who ‘ventured to think that Sappho would 
have liked them’’) appeared in the same year. A 
variety of jobs followed, and at the end of them she 
left England for France (about 1925 or somewhat 
earlier). After a journey through Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Corsica she returned to Paris to work in 
the Paramount Studios at Joinville; and for a time 
she wrote scenarios for Alexander Korda. (Her im- 
pressions of Corsica stood her in good stead when 
she came to write her last published book, In W hat 
Torn Ship, an episodic novel about Pascal Paoli and 
his fight for the liberation of his people. ) 


Desire—Spanish Version was her first novel, the 
setting of which was a large modern “talkie’’ 
studio; the materials for this, obviously, she had 
gathered during her years with Paramount. It was 
done in the romantic vein and variously reviewed. 


In the middle thirties she left the Continent for 
a while and returned to England, where she became 
secretary to the Bodleian Appeal Committee at Ox- 
ford. For atmosphere experience—with one eye on 
a book—she took a cargo boat to Nova Scotia and 
spent a fair amount of time at Port Royal. With 
access to the Fort Anne documents—of which her 
uncle was curator—she salted down the necessary 
grist for another volume. Moreover she had stored 
away, years before, a good backlog of material on 
the Indians. This had come to her from her father 
who had been admitted to the Algonquin tribe as a 
blood brother to a chief; and had been further sup- 
plemented by other facts with which the present-day 
Micmacs of Nova Scotia had provided her. 

In addition to a fair amount of poetry, some pub- 
lished, some unpublished, she has written a half- 
dozen novels, and also a number of juveniles. Dur- 
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Leja Gorska 
EVELYN EATON 


ing 1938 and 1939 she worked with Ann Watkins, 
New York literary agent. M 

She was married in 1928 to a Polish professor, by 
whom she had one child, Theresa Neyana; they 
were divorced in 1934. Here in the United States 
she has divided her time between West Redding, 
Connecticut, and “West Winds” at Sullivan, 
Maine; in the north she lives at Fundy Tide, Vic- 
toria Beach, Nova Scotia. She has an admitted 
fondness for “horses, travel, gardening, and under- 
dogs”; has been holding a wartime job with the 
Committee for the Recruitment and Education of 
Practical Nurses in New York, and has done work 
in the same field for the Board of Education in 
Washington, D.C. 

Ss 8 


How do authors get into the business of writing ? 
Some, we know, being celebrities or experts in their 
fields, are pushed into authorship by enterprising 
publishers. Others come up via journalism or “Eng- 
lish composition.” But one author we know of 
came up on a bet, with a wifely taunt thrown in. 
It was a Westchester County squire, disgusted with 
the novel he was reading, who said “I could write 
a better book myself.” Calling his bluff, his wife 
murmured “Show up or shut up” or something 
similar, whereupon the gentleman sat down and 
wrote a novel called Precaution. If you haven't read 
it you're not missing much, but some of his later 
novels aren’t bad at all. Try The Pioneers for a 
start, or The Spy, or The Last of the Mohicans. If 
you enjoy them, don’t thank us; thank Mrs. James 
Fenimore Cooper. 

—The Milwaukee Reader 
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Hastings House 
Presents these Books 
of Lasting Value 


FROM THE VOLGA TO THE YUKON: 


The Russian March to Alaska and 
California 


Daniel M. Henderson. Filled with heroic adventure, 
this narrative presents the fascinating story of the 
Russian trail of eastward expansion, paralleling our 
own westward trek to the Pacific 3.5 


SURGERY THROUGH THE AGES: 


A Pictorial Chronicle 


Photographs by Lejaren ‘a Hiller. Here in a remark- 
able series of posed photographs, a renowned artist- 
photographer has reconstructed the tense moments, 
strange practices, great personalities of surgery 
throughout history. $3.50 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO MANY LANDS: 


The British Commonwealth and Empire 

Edited by W. J. Turner. A book by outstanding au- 
thorities, for every American who wants to know 
more about the lands where our boys are stationed. 
178 illustrations in black and white, 48 color plates. 


$5.00 


THE ROMANCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by Kate O’Brien. Elizabeth Bowen, Graham 
Greene, Sir Herbert Grierson, E. L. Woodward, Ken- 
neth Matthews, and Kate O’ Brien write about English 
poets, novelists, dramatists, bible, historians. philos- 
ophers, diaries and journals. 48 color plates, 140 black 
and white illustrations. $5.00 


THE PANORAMA OF RURAL ENGLAND 


Edited by W. J. Turner. Edmund Blunden, V. Sack- 
ville-West, Leo Walmsley, J. Betjeman, Harry Rob- 
erts, and Thomas Burke write about English villages, 
country houses, ports and harbors, cities and small 
towns, gardens, and inns. 48 color plates, 132 black 
and white illustrations. $5.00 


CLEMENTINE IN THE KITCHEN 


Phineas Beck (Samuel Chamberlain.) The author 
tells how he and his family lived in France and New 
England with Clémentine, their amazing peasant cook. 
100 recipes from Clémentine’s notebook. Samuel 
Chamberlain’s etchings and Henry Stahlut’s line 
drawings. $3.00 


EVER NEW ENGLAND 


Photographs by Samuel Chamberlain with an intro- 
duction by Donald Moffat. A series of glorious pho- 
tographs that present a nostalgic portrait of every- 
thing that is New England. $3.50 


HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers 
67 West 44 Street New York 18 








librarians will recommend these books 


for young people 





A book from our general list of 
interest to readers of high school age 


The Negro in 
American Life 


By JOHN BECKER 


Sponsored by The Council Against Intolerance in America 
Introduction by LILLIAN SMITH, author of STRANGE FRUIT 


A remarkable presentation in picture form, and text. A 
powerful picture of progress. 


Publication November. Paper-bound, $1; Cloth-bound $2.50 


cs 
Treason at the Point 
By J. C. NOLAN. Pictures by HENRY C. PITZ 


The first of a lively new series of “modern Henty” novels 
for young people, with history as background. Ages 12 and up. 
$2.00 


Jill, Movie-Maker 


By HELEN D. OLDS. Illustrated by DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 


Romance and mystery surrounding the Movie-Makers’ Club, 
during a summer vacation. Ages !2 and up. $2.00 


Juba’s New Moon 


By ISABEL M. McMEEKIN. Illus. by NICHOLAS PANESIS 


The lovable characters of JOURNEY CAKE appear again 
in a grand new story of the Kentucky wilderness. Ages 10 and 
up. $2.00 


Chancho: 


A BOY AND HIS PIG IN PERU 
By SUTHERLAND STARK. Illus. by RAFAELLO BUSONI 


Exciting, colorful Peru provides the background for Jose 
Antonio and his pet pig. Ages 9 and up. $2.00 





JULIAN MESSNER, INC., 





A colorful new series 
THE 


Dianastrorn MO 


DOG BOOKS 


SHEP AND 
THE BABY and 3 | 


DOCTOR, THE PUPPY 
WHO LEARNED 


By HELEN HOKE 
Pictures by DIANA THORNE 


Delightful, beautifully illustrated stories 
about a collie and a dachshund. Perfect for 
very young readers. Each $1.00 





A NEW TITLE IN THE 
FAMOUS SERIES 


The Shaggy Pony 


By HELEN HOKE 
Pictures by DICK HART 


The latest of the famous books 
that children can = read and 
feel. (Remember HE FUZZY 
KITTEN, THE W OOLLY LAMB, 
THE FURRY BEAR?) 

For youngest readers $1.25 





Ma 








The following are 
the latest additions 
to this distin- 
guished, readable 
group of stories of 


) 
Bi Wiapt lt] 
/ great men and 
women. Each $2.50 





VICTOR HERBERT 
American Music-Master, by CLAIRE LEE 
PURDY. Illus. by EVERETT SHINN, No- 


vember. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


His exciting career jh reptiles, animals, and 
insects, by L. | OOD. Recipient of the 
$1,250.00 AWARD OF THE JULIA ELLS- 
WORTH FORD FOUNDATION'S 1944 
CONTEST FOR CHILDREN’S LITERA- 
TURE. Illustrated with many photographs. 


Published 
JACK LONDON 
Magnet for Adventure, 
GARST. 


by SHANNON 
Published 





8 W. 40 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS 
FOR OLDER CHILDREN 





Granite Harbor 


by Dorothy Bird 


VY (7 
PY te 
ap 


When Terry Blake moved from Texas to Michigan 
she despaired of ever liking the North. But after a year 
of skiing, skating, and toboganning, she had to change 
her mind. A fine story of the Lake Superior country. 


Illus. by Gertrude Howe. 


Ages 12-16 


$2.00 





Shift to the Right 


by B. J. Chute 


Ten stories that boys will love about foot- 
ball, baseball, skiing, and other sports. 
Full of action, humor, and real characters. 
Illus. by John Wonsetler. 


by Henry Lent 


Bill Scott builds and fights for the Navy. 
Here we see him through military and in- 
tensive training to action with a bulldozer 
in the South Pacific. Official Navy photo- 





Ages 10-14 





$2.00 graphs. 


Ages 12-16 $2.00 





Uncle Sam’s 
Marines 


HOW THEY FIGHT 
by George Avison 


Dramatic full-page draw- 
ings with brief captions 
show Marines in action at 
the many jobs they do, 
from boot camp to actual 
battle conditions. 

Ages 8-12 $1.00 





Doctor 
Ellen 


By 


Adele De Leeuw 


A new kind of career story 
about a young girl in her 
last two years of medical 
school, her work and play. 
Ages 12-16 $2.00 





Heads Up —- 
Heels Down 


By 
C. W. Anderson 


A handbook of riding and 
horsemanship, with excel- 
lent lithographs by the 
author-artist on almost 
every page. 

Ages 12 and up $2.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « NEW YORK II, N.Y. 
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FOR READERS WITH 
GLOBAL INTERESTS 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF LATIN 
AMERICA, $4.00 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris 


Eighteen authoritative chapters present 
the economics, economic history and pros- 
pects of Latin American countries, answer- 
ing, among others, the following perplex- 
ing questions: What accounts for a low 
per capita income of $100 or less? Why 
are the rates of interest so high in Latin 
America? Why has the advance of infla- 
tion been so rapid? How much inflation 
is healthy? What have been the main 
effects of the United States war effort on 
Latin America? Why is the prosperity of 
these countries determined to such a large 
extent by exports? Is a collapse likely 
after the war? 





WORLD COMMODITIES AND 
WORLD CURRENCY, $2.00 

By Benjamin Graham 

A new approach to world commodity 
and world currency stabilization, which 
shows how the need for cartels can be 
diminished and a balanced expansion main- 
tained in the production and consumption 
of the world’s basic goods; how the stock- 
pile principle can be developed so as to 
provide stability of the price level and re- 
serves useful both in peace and war; how 
world currency stabilization can be com- 
bined with world commodity stabilization, 
through the creation of an international 
currency which will be backed by com- 
modity units and which will supplement 
and strengthen the position of gold. 


GOLD AND THE GOLD 
STANDARD, $2.50 


By Edwin W. Kemmerer, author of 

the ABC of Inflation 

This is a special study of gold as money 
and of the gold standard. The author dis- 
cusses the merits and defects of this stand- 
ard, concluding with a plan for the estab- 
lishment of an improved international gold 
standard after the war. The outstanding 
movements in the world’s monetary history 
are stressed, with particular attention given 
to the experiences of Greece and Rome in 
ancient times and those of England and 
the United States in modern times. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
In Canada 
Embassy Book Company 


1182 King St., West Toronto 1, 
Ontario 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 


{Eprror’s Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are — to all our readers for 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


More in Names 


To the Editor: 

I was quite interested in Margaret E. Hibbard’s 
“What's in a Name?” in the June 1944 Bulletin. 
For several years I have been collecting references 
to books which show an affinity between authors 
and titles. Here are a few samples from my 
collection with bibliographical data in order that 
anyone who doubts may verify. 


Apes, WILLIAM. A Son of the Forest; the experience 
of William Apes, a native of the forest. New York, 
The Author, 1829. 

BRAIN, WALTER RussELL. Recent Advances in Neurol- 
ogy, 4th ed. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1940. 

BuNnK, EstHeR A. A Problem in Group Adjustment. 
Master’s thesis. Boston University, 1941. 

CamMM, F. J. Gears and Gear-Cutting. 
Chemical Publishing Company, 1941. 

CANNON, JOHN. History of Grant's Campaign for the 
Capture of Richmond. London, 1869. 

CHRISTIAN, LEwIs HARRISON. Modern Religious Trends 
in the Light of the Messages of Ezekiel, the Forgot- 
ten Prophet. acoma Park, D.C., Review and Her- 
ald Publishing Association, c1941. 

Cock, MicajAH R. American Poultry Book, New 


Brooklyn, 


York, 1843. 
Hopper, MILiarp. Checkers. New York, A. S. 
Barnes, 1941. 
Spitz, CARL. Training Your dog. Boston, Jones, 
1938. 
STRAIN, Frances Bruce. Being Born. New York, 
Appleton, 1936. 
Woop, ANprew Dick. Plywoods; Their Develop- 
ment, Manufacture and Application. Edinburgh, 


Johnston, 1942. 


W. P. Keriam, Librarian 
West Virginia University — 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Books on Money 


To the Editor: 

If a Stephen Leacock or an S. S. Van Dine and 
Lord Keynes could get together and give us some 
popular books dealing with monetary problems 
they might help immeasurably in the preservation 
of peace. 

Too few people know enough about such prob- 
lems to think intelligently or helpfully on ques- 
tions most vital to world harmony. Books and 
treatises are not simple enough for comprehension 
by the average person. I called the local public 
library (a very good one) to learn if there were 
some recent good books on money. 

“Yes we have a few.” 

“But do they circulate?” 

“We advertise them in the paper and place them 
in special display racks but people seldom read 
them.” 
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The trouble is that people do not have the back- 
ground for understanding them because their in- 
terest was not sufficiently aroused during school 
days. Unless high school courses which deal with 
money are unusually well taught there is little 
carry-over into adult life of interest in monetary 
problems. Stabilization, gold standard, depreciation 
of currencies, international finance, etc. remain 
mysteries to too many people. 

To be sure, these subjects cannot easily be han- 
dled lightly. And books written today may be 
obsolete tomorrow. What is most important there- 
fore is the creation and stimulation of an alert 
interest. 

Not only our representatives in Washington but 
their constituents need some understanding of what 
happened at Bretton Woods and of the many de- 
cisions which must soon be made. Voters need to 
know so that they will encourage instead of hinder 
right action. 

Biography, history, geography and science have 
been popularized in the past few decades. Why 
not the study of money? Every school and public 
library should have several simple books on the 
subject, books which will really appeal. Here is a 
field in which authors can meet a real need. Since 
contests are forever popular why can’t someone 
be found to sponsor such a contest and offer prizes 
for good novels, mysteries, or biographies which 
will tend to create an intelligent and lasting interest 
in the study of money? 

A widespread intelligent interest might have a 
profound influence for good on the history of the 
world. 

GRETA LAGRO POTTER 


Superior, Wisconsin 


The Negro Question 


To the Editor: 

A study and lecture course on the history, cur- 
rent problems, leaders, mass movements, and ideol- 
ogies of the peoples of Africa and the West Indies 
and the Negroes of the United States will be given 
this winter at the Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature, housed in the 135th Street branch of 
the New York Public Library. 

This course, made possible by a grant to the 
library from the General Education Board, will be 
free to qualified students and will be held every 
Saturday afternoon from 2 to 4 P.M. from October 
7, 1944 to May 19, 1945. Lecturers will be well 
known scholars amd spokesmen on Negro ques- 
tions, and will include Alain Locke, Howard Uni- 
versity; Otto Klineberg, Columbia University; 
Krishnalal Shridharani, Indian author; Lin Yu- 
tang, Chinese author; William H. Hastie, Howard 
University Law School; and W. E. B. DuBois, 
Negro author. 

The purpose of the course is to serve the needs 
of community leaders, public officials and ad- 
vanced students who are preparing themselves for 
activities or research in the field of race relations. 
Applications for enrollment in the course should 
be addressed to: 

Dr. L. D. REppICK 
New York Public Library 
104 West 136th Street 
New York 30 
(Continued on page 154) 
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1944 TWO IMPORTANT 

BOOKS—A.L.A. LISTED 

AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
_— HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
Paul Van Winkle 


Complete. tabula- 
tions of Army-Navy 
standards and com- 
mercial aircraft data 
on riveting, bending, 
woodwork, aluminum, 
steels, fabrics, plas- 
tics, wiring, drafting, 
mathematics, etc. For 
repairmen, factory workers, students. No 
other coverage as new and thorough. Well 
indexed. 289 drawings. Cloth, 400 pages, 
$2.75. . 


A PRACTICAL 
COURSE 
IN 
HOROLOGY 
By Harold C. Kelly 


Step-by-step treat- 
ment of adjusting 
and repairing the 
modern American 
watch—tools, ma- 
terials, equipment; 
reasons for error; 
‘test cases’ applied 
to the tinest movements. Based on every- 
day conditions of average jewelry shop. 
Index. Glossary of terms. Drawings and 
diagrams. Cloth, 192 pages, $2.75. 











OTHER RECOMMENDED 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting— 
Giachino. Full details for beginner. 
Illus., cl., 196 pp. $2.75 

Basic Bench-Metal Practice—Giachino and 
Feirer Comprehensive, “picturized” 
manual. Cl., 160 pp. $2.75 

Aircraft Sheet Metalwork—Giachino Used 
in Navy’s basic training. IIlus., cl., 
123 pp. $2.50 

Basic Electricity—Feirer and Williams 
Up-to-date, complete details. Illus., cl., 
244 pp. $1.92 

Machine-Shop Science and Mathematics— 
Eaton and Free Only simplified cover- 
age. Illus., cl., 187 pp. $2.25 

Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting—Daugherty 
Most famous in the field. Illus., cl., 


173 pp. $3.00 
Ask for Special Circulars on Our 


Technical, Artcraft, Homemaking, 
and Industrial-Teaching Titles 


The Manual Arts Press, [Peoria 3, ll. 
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Canoe country 
in winter for 

every lover of 
the out-of-doors 


Snowshoe 


Country 


by FLORENCE P. JAQUES 
illustrated by LEE JAQUES 


From their headquarters on 
Gunflint Lake, these two good 
companions traveled by snow- 
shoe and dog team to lumber 
camps and trappers’ cabins, 
across the frozen lakes, and 
through deep pine woods. 

Mrs. Jaques, in her infor- 
mal diary, has caught the pe- 
culiar charm of autumn days 
before the final onslaught of 
winter, the deep silence of 
snow and ice, the excitement 
and peace of isolation in the 
wilderness. 

Mr. Jaques’ characteristic 
black-and-white drawings are 
especially effective—snow and 
pine in striking contrast. Like 
the narrative, his illustrations 
capture the spirit of winter on 
the Gunflint. 

Already well known are the 
earlier books by the Jaques, 
also published by the Minne- 
sota Press—Canoe Country 
and The Geese Fly High. 


$3.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 











(Continued from page 153) 
The Peoples Congress 


To the Editor: 


“The Peoples Congress” is the title of a new 
ten-week forum series to be given by the East and 
West Association at Town Hall in New York be- 
ginning October 18. 

“What Do the Peoples Want?’ and ““What Can 
the Peoples Do?’ are the theme questions for the 
meetings, and are based on a nation-wide poll 
conducted by the association among its members, 
teachers and librarians, newspaper and magazine 
editors as well as radio program managers. 

Films and special exhibits will open each meet- 
ing, and discussion leaders representing varying 
points of view will pave the way for audience par- 
ticipation. Orchestra series tickets are $5 plus tax; 
balcony, $4 plus tax. Send for full information. 

EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17. 


Periodicals Needed 


To the Editor: 


A list sent out by the A.L.A. Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas includes issues of peri- 
odicals which they are anxious to obtain because 
the publishers are not able to supply them. The 
committee is also glad to have any recent issues of 
these journals. It has prepared longer lists of jour- 
nals in various fields which are wanted as gifts for 
use in restocking foreign libraries. Copies of these 
lists will be sent to any library requesting them 

COMMITTEE ON AID TO LIBRARIES IN WAR 

AREAS 
Library of Congress Annex 
Study 251 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Errata 


“Belgium Was my Home” 

The letters of the first word in this new Bin- 
fords & Mort juvenile were transposed in the 
October Bulletin. 
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Armed Forces Prize 


Random House has announced a prize contest for 
present and discharged members of the armed forces 
of $2,500 for the best book on the general subject 
of the return and readjustment to civilian life. The 
prize of $2,500 will be over and above the normal 
royalties usually offered. Both fiction and non- 
fiction will be considered. The closing date is May 
31, 1945, and the publishers reserve the right to 
consider for publication under normal terms any 
book submitted which is not awarded a prize by the 
judges. For complete details write to Prize Contest 
Editor, Random House Inc., 20 East 57th Street, 
New York 22. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 142) 


DIED 


SEPTEMBER 10. Arthur Richman, playwright; of 
a heart attack; in New York City; fifty-eight. 
From the writing of articles and stories, contrib- 
uted to leading magazines, he went on to plays, 
and became the author of a number of Broadway 
successes, of which Ambush and The Awful 
Truth were best known. A former president of 
the Authors’ League of America, and also of the 
Society of American Dramatists and Composers, 
Mr. Richman, at the time of his death, was a 
member of the board of the American Theatre 
Wing War Services. 


SEPTEMBER 21. Louis N. Parker, dramatist and 
composer, in Devonshire, England. He was (ac- 
cording to his own account) “born traveling, 
given up for as good as dead, and christened in 
a violent hurry by the first name that suggested 
itself.”” His best known plays were Disraeli and 
Vagabond King, and in 1911 he was a ranking 
Broadway figure. A good portion of his later 
life was passed in England. 


SEPTEMBER 26. Edwin Burke, playwright, au- 
thor and former actor; in New York City; fifty- 
eight. Burke's screen adaptation of the novel 
Bad Girl won the Motion Picture Academy 
Award in 1931. He was the author of a number 
of one-act and (later) full-length plays; and in 
1934 retired to his New Jersey farm to devote 
his time to free-lance work. 


SEPTEMBER. 29. [date of announcement}. Thomas 
Bucklin Wells, editor in chief of Harper's Maga- 
zine from 1919 to 1931; in Paris, shortly after 
the Germans had left the city; sixty-nine. He 
had lived in France since his retirement in 1931. 


SEPTEMBER 29. Douglas C. McMurtrie, typog- 
rapher and historian and bibliographer in the 
field of graphic arts; of a heart attack: in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Fifty-six. His publications—many of 
them pamphlets of only a very few pages—num- 
bered about five hundred, and included, of course, 
his “standard” The Book: The Story of Printing 
and Bookmaking. He was a popular lecturer 
and a tireless researcher and his vast American 
Imprints Inventory Project unearthed materials 
that might otherwise have been lost before proper 
records could be made. He was, moreover, re- 
sponsible for a heightening of American interest 
in European typography. 


NOVEMBER 1944 
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PLAYS — 


—, 


Goldstone’s 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s 
PLAYS OLD AND NEW 


Marsh’s 


PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


DeMille’s 


THREE ENGLISH 
COMEDIES 


She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


ad 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven 
Plays of Shakespeare 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 


MERCHANT OF 
VENICE 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM 


TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


THE COMEDY OF 
ERRORS 


THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW 


Sad 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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Reprints will be important. . . 





“There are many trends in publishing 
growing out of the great popularity of 
books in wartime; none, however, is 
more pronounced than the trend toward 
the production of books for the 
mass market. In this- field, of 
course, the development of reprint 
lines will be all-important.” 










The quotation is from the 
“Publishers’ Weekly” the 


italics ours. 













Reprints are important 


Reprints have been important to the thrifty minded for many years. Until 
four years ago the problem was how to locate them. A good deal of grim deter- 
mination was required to thumb through the ninety-odd catalogs distributed by 
approximately thirty-five publishers—if said lists could be located. In 1940, to 
overcome this serious obstacle, we published the first reprint catalog. It is now 
available in a fifth edition: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
' IN SERIES: 1945 


The Catalog discloses almost instantly any one of the thousands of reprints 
available as of August 30, in 81 reprint series. By referring to only two alphabets 
a book may be located by author, title, publisher, or name of series. A glance shows 
all the imprints under which a given title is reprinted. Full buying information is 
given, price, publisher, size, binding, illustrator (juveniles), editors, compilers, etc. 
The Catalog is 81 catalogs cumulated between two covers. 









The price is $3.50 which 
includes a spring supple- 
ment to record changes in 
the current list. 








N. B. Again the number of catalogs 
printed has been increased, BUT all 
earlier editions have gone out of print 
before their supplements were issued. 














THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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They get Coins thru Saf 
DEMCO COIN MAILING CARDS 


Here’s the only safe way to mail 
coins. These mailing cards are 
made of strong white cardboard, 
punched and slotted to hold a 
maximum of $1.70 in coins. 


eeeee 8 





The front flap is plain and is 
not gummed. Overall size is 3 1/8” 4 
by 5” wide. 5 





No. 840 
50 cards—50c 


25 cards—35c 
100 cards—95c 





DEMCO ECONOMY PENCIL 


You'll like this all-round library pencil with 
its medium soft black lead. Good quality rub- 
ber erasing tip is firmly held in a plastic band. 
Round shape fits daters. Choice of 3 colors of 
wood: 
No. 329-B (Blue); No. 329-R (Red) ; 
No. 329-Y (Yellow). 
$2.50 
$4.25 


72 pencils 
144 pencils 














MADISON 3, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 








x f THE NATIONAL 
—— OF AMERICAN 


According to Shores: 


Quote:—The National Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography provides the most compre- 
hensive list of American living and , 
dead notables available in any one 
source. It differs from the in 
that it emphasizes information rather 
than interpretation. It differs from 
Caan by offering longer biographi- 
cal sketches. Librarians have failed to 
use it as much as they should because 
of the complexity of its organization. 
The National Cyclopedia consists of 
these parts: Dead notables arranged some- 
what chronologically. Living notables also so 
arranged somewhat chronologically. Index 





CYCLOPEDIA 
BIOGRAPHY 





in three parts: (1) to dead notables in v. 1- 
23; (2) to dead notables since v. 23, cumu- 
lative and eventually incorporated in 
part 1; (3) to living notables. Con- 
spectus chronological and classified 
list of the “men and women who 
have made America great.” 


A distinctive feature of this work is 
the amount of private correspondence 
upon which so much of the biographi- 
cal information is based. Of great 
reference value is the Subject index by means 
of which the history of an industry or move- 
ment can be traced—Unquote 





Also WHITE’S CONSPECTUS OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


The opinion of Hirshberg will appear in the December issue of the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN. In the meantime, write for descriptive literature. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY + Publishers « 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11,'N. Y. 
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“This is an excellent book. . . 
I do not know a better!” 
—STEPHEN Leacock, N.Y. Times 


The Agcant of 
Canadian His tory 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


Here is a vigorous history of Canada in big sweeps of movement—a warm 
and vivid story of the land, and of the people, and of the ideas and ambitions 


that urged them on. Illustrations, map. $3.00 
By Felice Fieldhouse. ‘Story has warmth and gentle humor . . . com- 
bining amusement and excitement. The setting is beautifully handled.”"— 
Virginia Kirkus I/lustrated. Ages 12-16. $2.00 


Send for new Junior Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York 3—Toronto 1 














The UNFORTIFIED BOUNDARY 


490 pages—Maps—lllustrations—Rag Paper—Buckram— 
$7.50 postpaid 


The Diary of Major Joseph Delafield, American Agent for the first 
survey (1817-1823) of the Canadian Boundary under the treaty of 
Ghent edited by: 


Rosert McE.roy Professor Emeritus of Oxford University, former Professor of 
Princeton University. 

Tuomas Riccs U.S. Commissioner, International Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska and Canada, former Governor of Alaska. 


- i ee 


In a 131-page introduction, the editors sketch the entire history of the Amer- 
ican Canadian boundary line. “The Missing Link” was the term used by officials 
of the National Archives to describe the day by day account in the diary. 


To define a boundary is quite different from determining one; the difference between 
tracing a neat line on a map and pushing a survey through hundreds of miles of un- 
settled wilderness. Major Delafield’s extended geological observations and descrip- 
tions of surveying methods should be of considerable interest to specialists. But to 
the general reader (to whom, of course, this scholarly volume is not directed) the 
brightest spots are the fresh glimpses of the days when Buffalo was ‘a pretty village’ 
and the Erie Canal a ‘promising project’. Secured largely through his shrewd bargain- 
ing, Major Delafield’s Minnesota triangle in 1941 produced 60,000,000 tons of iron 
ore. Today, when a nation’s steel output measures its fighting potential, it is evident 
that the major earned his keep. This handsome volume is a worthwhile memorial.’— 


New York Times 


ONO LO LOL 


Distributed by: WILMURT B. LINKER, 20 Exchange Place, New York 5 
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MIDDLE 
AMERICA 


By Charles Morrow Wilson 


“A challenging answer to the un- 
spoken question: What is Middle 
America to us?”—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. 

Maps and Illustrations. $3.50 


THE MAKING OF 


MODERN BRITAIN 
A Short History 
By J. B. Brebner and Allan Nevins 


“An intelligent, concise and enlight- 
ening book, a brief but authoritative 
resumé of the most significant phases 
of British history."—Los Angeles 
Times. $2.50 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN HOLLAND 


By Adriaan J. Barnouw 
A bird’s-eye view of the history of 
Holland from the beginning of our 
Christian era to this day of global 
war. With maps. $2.75 





For a better understanding of tomorrow's world 


. ALASKA and the 
"CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


by HAROLD GRIFFIN 


“A book that is not only enthusiastic and readable, but 
highly successful as well . . 
to a clear development of the fact that the Canol projects 
and contiguous areas are among the richest oil regions 
on earth. More is devoted to the Alaska highway, its 
present military importance, and its post-war signifi- 





THE PACIFIC WORLD 


. much of the book is given 


cance . .. Excellent.”—WN.Y. 


7 , Times Book Review. Illustrated. 
oe $2.75 


THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Crossroads of History 
By Eliahu Ben-Horin 
“A masterful unscrambling of the 
complex issues of the Middle East.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
With map. $3.00 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN CHINA 


By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
“The only book of its kind, a brief, 
popular, but authoritative history of 
China.”—Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 


With Maps. $2.50 


GERMANY 
A Short History 


By George N. Shuster and 
Arnold Bergstraesser 


“They do more to clarify recent his- 
tory than many a more pretentious 
historian.”—John Chamberlain, N.Y. 
Times. Maps. $2.75 


Edited by Fairfield Osborn 


“What we all want to know about the Pacific . . . Geography 
and’ natural history at its best.”—Christopher Morley, Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. Maps and illustrations. Introduction by 
William Beebe. 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 


In Canada: Geo. J. McLeod, Ltd., 


“BOOKS THAT LIVE" 


$3.00 


70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 


266 King St. West, Toronto 
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ARMY LIBRARY 
IN THE COUNTRY 


* 


Post Library at the flying field 
Sor West Point cadets, Stewart 
Field, West Point, N. Y. Housed 
in new building 100 ft. x 25 ft. 






post librarian, says it’s “the 
most beautiful army library in the country.” All equipment, and 
furniture in Early henden maple, lends itself to the traditional 
atmosphere of the Point. This attractive and comfortable settin 
is another outstanding example of Gaylords’ unqualified sad 
taste in planning and equipping libraries. 

If you are planning to modernize, or to establish a new library, 
you are entitled to the helpful services and consultation of a 
Gaylord Representative. 


GAYLORD BROS., Ine. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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CANADA 


MY NEIGHBOR 


Clifford 313p. il. Index 








THE NEGRO 
HANDBOOK: 1944 


by Florence Murray 


A manual of current facts, sta- 
tistics and general information 
concerning the Negro in the 








$1.40 United States. $3.50 
A delightful story of the high Contents include: 
spots in Canada’s history for chil- Agriculture Libraries 
dren in intermediate and junior Business Population 
high schools. Two children with Chronology Bibliography 
their uncle and aunt travel from Crime Riots 
the Maritimes on the Atlantic to Education Movies 
Vancouver on the Pacific. Tales Government Sports 
of the early settlers, coming of Labor World War II 





the British, and the war with the 
states are presented. Clear illus- 
trations on more than one hundred 
pages depict Canadian scenes and 
industries. 


“One of the best written, best organized 
and most accurate books of its kind.”— 
Dr. L. D. Reddick, curator, Schomburg 
Collection of Negro Literature, New 
York Public Library. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Dept. 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


CURRENT REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 
2107 Seventh Ave. New York 27 
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Better 
Microfilm Projection 
—at Low Cost 


The new Spencer Microfilm Reader 
was designed under the direction of the 
Committee on Scentific Aids to Learn- 
ing. This instrument, distributed by the 
Committee during 1941, has won unquali- 
fied and universal endorsement. Simple 
to use, inexpensive in cost and operation, 
it projects with brilliant fidelity the vari- 
ous types of material now recorded on 
microfilm. 


Libraries, institutions and government 
departments are making more and more 
material available on microfilm. This de- 
velopment by Spencer is therefore most 
opportune. 

Equipped either with a glass film book 
for short rolls or with the Roll Film 
holder, capable of accommodating 100 
foot lengths of film, the Spencer Micro- 
film Reader will project 35 mm. (perfor- 
ated and unperforated) Microfilm. 


For complete 
details please 
write 
Department 
L 91 





Spencer LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 











recent WILEY coors 


How TO OPERATE A LATHE 


By J. T. Shuman and L. H. Bardo 


A guide for the training of machine 
shop operators. Presents factual material 
in a clear, concise and practical way, by 
means of questions and answers. 

Published Sept. $1.75 


MANUAL OF AIRCRAFT LAYOUT 


By Rudolph Faltus; 
Assisted by Charles Steinmetz 
Indispensable tool for the aircraft con- 
struction mechanic. Covers: layout, draft- 
ing, sheet metal, repair, shop mathema- 
tics, engineering elements, construction 
problems, tooling, production planning, 
template development, blueprint reading. 
Ready Nov. Probable Price, $3.00 


CARE AND USE OF HAND TOOLS 
By R. R. Toliver; 
Edited by W. C. Lewis 


How to handle and care for tools so 
that they last longer and give better 
service. Marked by very simple explan- 
ations and large, clear illustrations. 

Ready Nov. Probable Price, $1.25 


SHEET METAL THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


By J. C. Butler 


Essential material for training sheet 
metal workers. Written specifically for 
marine sheet metal work, most of the 
content is applicable to all branches of 
sheet metal work. 


Ready Nov. Probable Price, $3.00 


OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


By Harry H. Judson 
and James M. Brown 
Fundamentals of plant operation re- 
quired to bring about accident preven- 
tion: use of modern tested methods for 
improvement of work procedures, im- 
provement of plant and equipment, safe- 
ty groups and related activities. 


Ready Nov. Probable Price, $2.75 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


Joun Witey & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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A Library “Must” 
RING-TAILED ROARERS 


Ed. by V. L. O. Chittick Wood Engravings by Lloyd J. Reynolds 


“Outside the covers of Paul Bunyan’s fabulous biography, 
there is nothing else like this collection of frontier tales 
in existence... It is unique, hilarious, authentic.”—Boston 


Globe 
Second Printing 316 pages 8vo. $3.50 


Complete CL Catalog No. PL 104 sent on request 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS, Lid. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 














RECOMMENDED TO SMALL PUBLIC 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


“Believe it or not Ripley” 
states that it can answer 4,000,000 questions on sports. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 


Frank G. Menke Illustrated 628 pages $3.50 


The fourth, revised and enlarged edition of the accepted sports 
authority. Recommended by the Standard Catalog, etc. Contains the 
history, vital statistics and records of 118 sports: Aviation, Back- 
gammon, Baseball, Fox Hunting, Golf, Jiu Jitsu, Motor Boating and 


111 others. 
FUN on PASTIMES for the 


HORSEBACK PATIENT 
Ickis. Illustrated. $3. 


Self. Illustrated. $3. 


: é fe Sais ae Appealing diversions for invalids with 
Companion volume to Horses : Their especial interests for men. Practical, con- 
Selection, Care and Handling.” Pub- structive and remunerative activities as 
lished in response to the awakened in- well as more passive recreations. Carv- 
terest in “fun on horseback.” Includes: ing, weaving, knots, sketching, photog- 
breaking and training, games and con- raphy, music, puzzles, games, etc. with 
tests, trail riding, hunting, drills. drawings both gay and instructive. 








A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 67 West 44th St. New York 18 
Publishers since 1838 














BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK —= 


NOVEMBER 12-18 
Order Your Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” in Buckram 


if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publisher’s bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 


from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog” and our new “Summer-Fall 
Juvenile List.”” (Copies sent on request.) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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THE PIRATE’S 
APPRENTICE 


Peter Wells has a 
gift for such hilari- 
ous characters as 
Jonathan who 
started out to be a 
pirate and ended 
up a policeman! 
Ages 5to8. $1.25 


e JOHN C. WINSTON CO. « Philadelphia © Toronto 


CHIPS, THE STORY 
OF A COCKER SPANIEL 
Diana Thorne and 
Connie Moran created 
this lovable pup who 
wanted a master very 
badly. In color, for ages 
5 to 8. $1.50 





LITTLE BIMBO 
AND 


THE LION 


Meg Wohlberg’s 
animated story of 
Little Bimbo has 
become very pop- 
ular with the pic- 


ture-book set. 
we 
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BOOKS ABOUT the 
SEA and SHIPS 


Words that "swallowed the 
anchor" 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE, by Jo- 
anna Carver Colcord, Author of Songs 
of American Sailormen; born at sea; 
daughter of five generations of seafarers 
who spent her childhood at sea in sail- 
ing ships—Miss Colcord offers more than 
1400 words of sailormen, words that 
landlubbers use in their daily speech. 
Meanings and origins of the words are 
here—with all the pungency, aptness and 
humor which won them a place in the 
hearts and speech of shore folk. Indis- 
pensable companion to the lover of ships, 
the sea—and of speech itself. Will add 
zest to reading, speaking and writing. 


Alphabetically Arranged Illustrated 
233 Pages 5" x9" Format $2.25 
° 


You can't keep a good ship 
down! 


DIVING, CUTTING AND WELDING in Un- 
derwater Salvage Operations, by Frank 
E. Thompson, Jr., tells how to keep 
sunk ships from staying sunk. Designer, 
builder and operator of salvage appara- 
tus, who worked with the Navy in sal- 
vaging ships at Pearl Harbor and other 
naval stations, Mr. Thompson puts in 
print, for the first time: shallow-water 
and deep-sea diving, cutting and welding 
procedures; decompression methods; 
safety precautions—the information need- 
ed by Army, Navy and civilian engi- 
neers, trainers, trainees and operators. 


224 Pages Illustrated Indexed $2.00 
o 


Reducing harbor costs 


PORT TERMINAL OPERATION, by Lt.-Col. 
Eugene H. Lederer, U.S. Army Trans- 
portation Corps (Ret.). Efficiency for 
time-, labor-, cost-reduction. Results of 
more than 25 years’ transportation ex- 
perience packed into this book. Hun- 
dreds of unpublished facts on: Pier Man- 
agement; Stevedoring; Stowage; Light- 
erage and Small Harbor Boats—separate 
section for each subject. No other book 
combines all phases of Port Terminal 
Operation on land and water. Also con- 
tains helpful facts for small boat owners. 


448 Pages Illustrated Indexed $5.00 


GD CORNELL 


MARITIME PRESS 


241 W. 23rd St., New York 11 








Complimentary Copy 


million people. 


For complimentary copy 


2216 RKO Building 
New York 20, N. Y. 





on Request 


D-M DIGEST 


This unique fortnightly gives 
verbatim, chapter and verse, 
the gist of the labor, left wing 
and group press—the meat of a 
thousand papers published by 
labor unions and related inter- 
ests and read by upwards of 15 


This material is nowhere else 
available in convenient form. 
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54th annual edition 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1944 edition—1000 pages (no ad- 
vertising) $4.75. Subscribed for 
by many public and university 


Definitions of insurance terms and 
forms of coverage — State laws - 
life 
casualty — surety — miscellaneous 
financial and historical data—biog- 
raphies— insurance organizations — 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on 
regulation of insurance business in 
U.S. and a mass of miscellaneous 


The Index Publishing Company 
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EVERY LIBRARY NEEDS 


THE BOOK OF 


Margery Kempe 
1436 


Edited by W. Butler-Bowdon 
$3.75 


Lost for 500 years, this, the earliest biography known in the English 
tongue, is now published in America for the first time—and all critics 
call it a literary discovery of first magnitude. 


“More important than the discovery of the manuscript of the Morte d’ Arthur.” — 


The Times of London 


“One of the most important finds in the history of English literature.’—-New York 


Times 


“Should be required reading for students of English history.”-—Sicrip UNDSET 
“A vivid picture of a warm-hearted and magnificently determined woman, and of 


life and travel in the fourteenth century."-—New 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER 
Selected Essays by Eric Gill 


$3.50 
With 28 pages of illustrations by the author 


One of the ablest critics of the evils of modern 
industrialism—as well as one of the greatest artists 
Gill is at his thought-provoking best in these essays. 

‘I believe it_is the most stimulating book of the 
year.’’ Carl P. Rollins in Saturday Review of Literature 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Eric Gill 
$3.50 
Sth printing 
36 illustrations by the author 


“Eric Gill (1882-1940) was one of the truly creative 
artists of our time. This is his own honest and simple 
story of a craftsman’s life and the development of his 
individual imagination. . This is not by any means 
a book for every reader, but those whose curiosity about 
the arts is not just habit or imitation will find it re- 
markable.’’ Christopher Morley in Book of the Month 
Club News 


OUT OF DEBT, OUT OF 
DANGER 
by Jerry Voorhis 
$3.00 


A book of permanent value on the National Debt. 
This is Jerry Voorhis’ outstanding work. 
The most timely, logical and important book 
on governmental financing that has appeared since the 
war began." W. E. Woodward 





York Herald-Tribune 


PADDY THE COPE 


The Autobiography of Patrick Gallagher 
$2.50 4th printing 
The epic tale of an Irish community's victory over 


poverty and starvation through the cooperative move- 
ment. 


‘The sort of success story we Rg to hear these 
days.’ ’ Padraic Colum in N. Y. 


“Tt is a grand book, a moving as inspiring book.’ 
The Survey 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
NURSE’S AIDES 
by Katherine Orbison 


$2.00 
4th printing 
145 line drawings 


Used by Nurse’s Aides and Red Cross Chapters 
throughout the country. 


‘A most welcome book.'’ New York Public Library 


OUR COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 
by Riley Hughes 
$2.00 


illustrated 
The only book—and a good one—on the up-and- 
coming riv al of Annapolis and West Point. 


‘The author has succeeded admirably in fulfilling a 
long-felt need." U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 


We limit ourselves to books that have a good reason for being. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 


23 E. 26th St. 


New York 10 
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THE WILSON ERA: 
YEARS OF PEACE, 1910-1917 _—= 
By Josephus Daniels 





g 





The third volume of memoirs by Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy 
and Roosevelt’s Ambassador to Mexico. November 18, $4.00 


A SCIENTIFIC 
THEORY OF CULTURE 


PATRICK GEDDES: 
MAKER OF THE FUTURE 


By Philip Boardman By Bronislaw Malinowski 
With a Foreword by Lewis Mumford i ; , 
September 30, $5.00 =," Introduction by nee 


WHAT THE NEGRO CAPITALISM AND 


WANTS 

By Rayford W. Logan SLAVERY 

and others November 4, $3.50 By Eric Williams Nov. 11, $3.00 
CONTEMPORARY REPORT OF THE 
FICTION 

By J. R. Spell November 11, $3.00 COUNTRY LIFE 
PEACE " Ready, $1.75 


THROUGH LAW 


By Hans Kelsen October 14, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FARMING 


FOR THE SOUTH 
By Benjamin F. Bullock 


Ready, $1.50 
SCIENCE AND THE 


IDEA OF GOD 


By William E. Hocking 
September 30, $1.50 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH 
OF COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By W.F. Dunaway Sep. 30, $3.00 


THE DISSIDENCE OF 
DISSENT: THE MONTHLY 


REPOSITORY, 1806-1838 
By F. E. Mineka Sept. 30, $4.00 








AT TTL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
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THREE HITS FROM 


RANGER 
MOSBY 


By VIRGIL CARRINGTON JONES 
‘THE exciting biography of the colorful Civil War raider 
who was the terror of Grant and Sheridan has had ex- 


cellent reviews in N. Y. Times Book Review, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune and Time Magazine. Third printing ready soon. Illustrated, $3.50 


MY AUNT LOUISA 
AND WOODROW 
WILSON 


By MARGARET AXSON ELLIOTT 


WOODROW WILSON few people know—the man as he appeared to his young 
sister-in-law — in a sparkling account of life in a small southern town and the 
President’s New Jersey home. No one who reads these gay reminiscences of Aunt 
Louisa’s stern Presbyterianism and Brother Woodrow’s understanding and humor can 
ever again think of Wilson as cold and remote. October 28, $3.00 


OUR JUNGLE 
DIPLOMACY 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 
In collaboration with Joseph M. Lalley 





A THRILLING story, crowded with gunplay and South American political chicanery, 

in which a young diplomat of “Dollar Diplomacy” days documents his conviction 
that the Pacific and the Latin-American problems are of a piece, and that the roots of 
Pearl Harbor are to be found in the jungle of U. S. diplomacy. October 7, $2.50 
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RAVEL on the west coast 
is as difficult as reported 
by the most vehement 
“travel stopper.” I have lit- 
erally fought every inch of 
my way from Los Angeles to 
Seattle where I arrived last evening. 


Every west coast train is jammed 
with soldiers, business people, and 
wives and mothers of service men who 
hope for a day or a week with their 
men before they take off for some war 
zone. And babies! I have never seen 
so many of them on trains. Seasoned 
travelers (many of them), they sleep 
uncomplainingly with their mothers 
in upper berths and ride happily in 
crowded coaches. Their good nature 
makes adult passengers like me 
ashamed to grumble about anything! 


HILE in San Francisco I at- 

tended for the third time the 

opening fall meeting of the 
Association of Children’s Librarians 
of Central and Northern California. 
Forty new books were presented by 
some fifteen librarians. These librari- 
ans tersely and competently considered 
each title from the standpoint of its 
value to a library collection. Books 
were marked as essential, approved, 
or rejected. Sometimes the verdict was 
changed after discussion, and, on the 
whole, final decisions represented the 
best judgment of a number of libra- 





omment 


under discussion or had tested 
the reaction of children to 
them. Rarely have I seen a 
library group work with such 
fairness and machine-like pre- 
cision in evaluating a large 


number of books. 


HE first newspaper that I opened 
| in Portland had a fine editorial 


on the work of the Portland 
Public Library, and similar editorial 
comment appeared in the rival daily. 
Before I left Portland, I read a second 
editorial in one of these papers. Cer- 
tainly a library must be outstanding 
when, in the midst of a war and a po- 
litical campaign, an editor of an impor- 
tant city newspaper twice in one week 
devotes precious editorial space to dis- 
cussing the value of its service! 


IBRARIANS accept with little 
complaint the necessity of fore- 
going library conferences for the 

duration of the war. But almost every 
librarian with whom I have talked has 
expressed regret that librarians have 
been deprived of the privilege of hear- 
ing an official address from Althea 
Warren, retiring president of the 
American Library Association. Althea 
Warren has ability in leadership, 
warmth of personality, and sympathy. 
I suppose the French could express 
this general disappointment better 
than I with a lifted eyebrow—a shrug 
of the shoulder —and an eloquent 





rians who had either read the books “C'est la guerre!”’ me §. b. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Dominion to the North 
THE CANADIAN SCENE 
By Margaret S. Gill * 








ANADA with an area of 3,694,863 square miles 
covers a goodly portion of the Americas. Her 
more than eleven and a half million people, in whose 
veins runs the blood of many nations, and whose 
tongues speak many languages, are an autonomous 
community within the British Empire, equal in status 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and to the other dominions, in no way sub- 
ordinate in any aspect of domestic or foreign affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Canada exercises treaty-mak- 





DoMINION TO THE NoRTH 


ing powers and has separate diplomatic representation 


in Washington and other foreign capitals. 
Her declaration of war on Germany on Sep- 
tember 10, 1939 (a week after a state of war 
existed between the United Kingdom and 
Germany) was made after her Parliament had 
been duly summoned and the matter had been 
thoroughly discussed. The King is repre- 
sented in Canada by the Governor-General, 
at present Major-General the Earl of Ath- 
lone, younger brother of Queen Mary. His 
term is for five years and he acts under the 
advice of his ministry which is responsible to 
Parliament. 


The government of Canada is based on the 
British system by which a cabinet or ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Com- 
mons or the Senate), responsible to Parlia- 
ment, holds office only so long as it enjoys the 
confidence of the people’s representatives, 
and, following established precedent, resigns 
when it becomes evident that it no longer 


* Chairman, Canadian Library Council, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Map from "Canadian Affairs” 


holds this confidence. Members of the cabi- 
net are chosen by the Prime Minister. 

The original constitution of the Dominion 
(in so far as it is a written one) was the Brit- 
ish North America Act of 1867. Under this 
act the legislatures of the provinces (of which 
there are now nine) may exclusively make 
laws concerning education, subject to certain 
provisions. Legislation concerning libraries 
has also been left heretofore to the provinces, 
and the provincial library acts show great 
variation across the country. The develop- 
ment of library service has likewise been un- 
even. Four provinces—British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Prince Edward Is- 
land—have special library agencies. In the 
Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan, traveling and open-shelf 1i- 
brary collections have Hos instituted as an 
aid to rural readers, but there is no established 
body charged with responsibility for provin- 
cial library development. In Quebec and 
New Brunswick the library movement is lim- 
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ited to city development under municipal 
charter. The functioning of New Bruns- 
wick’s Library Act depends on the appoint- 
ment of a commission, to which at present 
there are no appointees. In all the provinces, 
library associations and groups interested in 
adult education are taking a ae interest in 
the expansion and establishment of library 
service. 

From the Canadian Library Advisory 
Board, set up by the A.L.A. in 1941, has de- 
veloped the Canadian Library Council which 
was incorporated under Dominion Charter 
in December 1943. Its ten directors are elect- 
ed representatives from the six provincial li- 
brary associations and the Maritime Library 
Association, together with three members at 
large chosen by the elected members. The 
council met in Winnipeg, January 17 and 18, 
1944, to evaluate past activities and to formu- 
late plans for the future. A full-time secretary 
was appointed and took up her duties on 
May 15. Since then two cooperative compila- 
tions have been prepared: a manual on library 
work, in the series ‘Educational Aids for 
Service Personnel” of the Canadian Legion 
Educational Services, and the brief Library 
Service for Canada which has been forwarded 


to the House of Commons Special Committee 
on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. Of 
various publications planned, Rural Canada 
Needs Libraries (with a French edition en- 
titled Livres pour aujourd’hui et demain) 
by Nora Bateson, has been completed and dis- 
tributed, and the first issue of the Canadian 
Library Council Bulletin, dated October 
1944, was sent out to librarians througout 
Canada. The council has cooperated with the 
Wartime Information Board in distributing 
bibliographies on reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation to Canadian libraries, and in prelim- 
inary plans for the issuing of a periodical list 
of Canadian government documents. It is 
also assisting in plans for a film on rural li- 
brary service, which the National Film Board 
hopes to produce during the present season. 
The council has been happy to cooperate with 
the Wéilson Library Bulletin in preparing 
this special Canadian issue. 

Numerous other projects are under con 
sideration. With a national library among 
Dominion postwar plans and a_ growing 
awareness in the provinces of the library’s 
place in the community, the council is faced 
with a new challenge every morning! No 
day is long enough for all there is to do. 





LipRARY AT ATLANTIC House, HALIFAX, NovA SCOTIA 
Branch of the Canadian Legion War Services Library 
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The Larger Public Libraries in Canada 


By Freda F. Waldon* 


A THOROUGH survey of the larger 

public libraries of Canada was impos- 
sible within the limits of time and space al- 
lotted to me, but it might be interesting to see 
how representative libraries are interpreting 
our first principle: Know Your Community. 
Accordingly I asked the librarians of the lar- 
gest cities in each province but two what they 
would consider the outstanding feature of 
their libraries, or their most pressing prob- 
lem. The provinces omitted are Prince Ed- 
ward tilania as the whole province is a re- 
gional library, and Alberta, as Edmonton is 
being dealt with in a separate article. The 
general trends these letters reveal seem to me 
to be even more significant than the differ- 
ences I expected. But first let us look at the 
way in which libraries have responded to the 
varying character of the cities they serve, mov- 
ing from East to West. 


Oldest English Communities 


Our oldest English-speaking communities 
are in the Maritime Provinces, and they are 
justly proud of their old-established culture, 
but lack of funds has retarded library devel- 
opment. It is perhaps characteristic, though, 
that Nova Scotia established good provincial 
archives before turning its attention to li- 
braries and that St. John (51,741 popula- 
tion'), the largest city in New Brunswick, 
reported that its greatest distinction lies in 
its historical collections. Halifax (70,488 
population), the capital of Nova Scotia, is 
still without a library building. Its citizens 
are acutely aware of the need and it is hoped 
that action will be taken throughout the 
whole province under progressive legislation 
when the war is over. 


Largest City 


Our largest city is Montreal (900,037 pop- 
ulation). Its public library, in a fine new 
building, though originally founded as a 
technical library, is perhaps best known for 
the fine Gagnon collection of Canadiana. The 
lead which Quebec scholars early took in bib- 
liography in Canada is reflected in the two- 
volume catalog of this collection, Essai de 
" * Chief Librarian, Hamilton, Ontario, Public Library. 


1 Population figures, except for Hamilton, are those of the 
1941 census and are probably too low in most cases. 
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bibliographie canadienne. Scholarly interests 
are also obvious in the fact that Montreal has 
specialized in periodicals—Canadian, Eng- 
lish, American, and French. Before the war 
it subscribed to over 200 French journals. 


Toronto Libraries 


The Toronto Public Library (667,457 pop- 
ulation, 20 branches) is the only Canadian 
library which would qualify for a place at the 
A.L.A. Large Libraries Round Table. Toron- 
to is the capital of Ontario, the site of our 
largest university, the center of the publish- 
ing business, and a manufacturing and com- 
mercial city as well. With these many inter- 
ests to serve, specialization can only be found 
in the branches which adapt themselves to 
their neighborhoods. Toronto is also famous 
for its work with children and its collection 
of Canadiana. 

Mention of three other Ontario libraries 
might perhaps be included, since this is the 
province with the largest population. 

Ottawa (147,793 population, 5 branches) 
is a striking example of adaptation to the 
community. As the public library in the cap- 
ital of a bilingual country it offers a French 
and English service on a scale not attempted 
by any other city and as the civil service is the 
chief industry, its prime interest is the needs 
of government workers, sharing the burden 
of reference work with the government de- 
partmental libraries. 

Windsor (105,311 population, 9 branch- 
es) and Hamilton (175,364 population, 4 
branches) are primarily industrial cities and 
have played a great part in the war effort. 
Windsor was formed by the union of five 
municipalities in 1935, its downtown library 
was built for a city of 13,500 and lack of 
space has been a severe handicap in meeting 
the increased demand for technical books 
during the war. 

Hamilton is more fortunate in its main 
building, though it is badly overcrowded, too, 
and for the last twenty years, at least, has spe- 
cialized in service to business and industry, a 
fortunate circumstance when it became clear 
that the production of steel and war materiel 
was to be our great contribution to the war. 
But both libraries have refused to regard their 
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LOAN DESK AND STACKS, WITH EXHIBIT OF BUSINESS BOOKS 
Westmount, Quebec, Public Library 


cities as mill towns and have done their best 
to stimulate intellectual and cultural life. 

Winnipeg (221,960 population, 3 branch- 
es) is the capital of Manitoba, a university 
city, and the largest grain market in the world. 
It is notable for its organization of volunteer 
services during the war and the library's 
work with organizations, especially in the 
field of adult education. .The library has also 
had a weekly radio program for the last two 
years. 


Regina's Publications 


Regina (58,245 population, 4 branches) 
is the capital of Saskatchewan, a railway cen- 
ter and both a commercial and manufacturing 
city. The librarian was the only one who re- 
sponded to my invitation to send publications. 
This printed and mimeographed material 
impressed me very much. For one thing I 
noted the proportion of married women on 
the staff—whereas our city council still for- 
bids the employment of married women ex- 
cept as a temporary war measure. The 
“Scheme of Service,” which is given each 
member of the staff, was approved by both 
the staff and the board before adoption. The 
librarian’s report shows that the library is 
trying to reach out into the community. These 
things are not, of course, unique but some- 
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how they add up to the impression that the 
spirit of the West is democratic, cooperative, 
and friendly. 

Vancouver (275,352 population, one 
branch) is an ocean port, a university cen- 
ter, and our third largest city, having the 
most advanced system of school branches in 
Canada. 

It seems curious that the two most cosmo- 
politan cities, each the home of distinguished 
artists, writers, and scholars, have both paid 
more attention to school libraries than to 
branches. Montreal has no branches, Van- 
couver only one. Vancouver also badly needs 
a new main building. This is hard to under- 
stand, for Vancouver is a highly cultured city 
in a province which is progressive in library 
matters, but it was hard hit by the depression. 
It is in keeping with the character of the city, 
however, that years ago, when many other li- 
braries were not attempting much beyond the 
routine of circulation, Vancouver was spon- 
soring series of popular lectures every winter. 


General Trends 


We all have this in common: We need new 
or enlarged buildings and more support from 
our provincial governments. Municipalities 
have not been overgenerous with us but they 
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have been our best, indeed almost our only, 
friends and we need a broader tax base than 
real estate. 

I am also struck by the social point of 
view, most clearly expressed perhaps by Re- 
gina, Winnipeg, and Windsor but animating 
many other libraries from coast to coast. The 
conception of the library as the intellectual 
workshop of the community is widespread. 
Libraries are trying to serve (and stimulate) 
the clubs and other agencies of informal edu- 
cation as well as to cooperate with schools 
and colleges. Cooperation with the Citizens’ 
Forum, a joint undertaking of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, is the first 
opportunity we have had in this field on a 
national scale. 


Arts and Music 


The other striking trend is the broadening 
out of the service of libraries into the field 
of the arts and music. We have all too few 
art galleries and music centers in Canada and 
the librarian is often the only civic official, 
outside the school system, whose job is whol- 
ly concerned with ‘‘culture.” 

Walkerville (now Windsor) pioneered in 
our part of the country in bringing art ex- 
hibitions to the library over twenty years ago 
and now, of course, London’s example is 
proving tremendously stimulating. A num- 
ber of libraries, large and small, are trying 
with less adequate facilities to handle films, 
records, concerts, and exhibitions, too. This 
development is a phase of library work on 
which the most careful thought is now 
needed. 

I myself have been reluctant to try to make 
our funds cover new fields when they are in- 





ART DEMONSTRATION IN THE GALLERY 
Similar events held regularly in London, 
Ontario, Public Library, in various media, 
along with gallery talks, handicrafts, etc. 
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RECORD CONCERT IN THE GARDEN 


Concerts are given weekly in summer at 

London, Ontario, Public Library, with at- 

tendance up to 350. When rain comes, 
concerts are held in auditorium. 


sufficient for effective book service and the 
Hamilton Public Library has tried to advance 
cultural interests indirectly through an Adult 
Education Council, rather than directly 
through its own activities (though we have 
had occasional exhibitions, lectures, and so 
on for many years, and we are getting a rec- 
ord player!) But I am beginning to wonder 
whether the library movement made a mis- 
take in the beginning when it allowed itself 
to be confined to passive book service. Should 
public libraries have been made active teach- 
ing institutions as the Mechanics’ Institutes 
were? In these new activities are we just try- 
ing to recover our lost inheritance? 

I don’t know how we are going to get all 
the things we need. It depends on whether 
plans for reconstruction are carried through 
on a comprehensive scale and with imagina- 
tion. 


The Place of the Library 


While we in Canada are peculiarly de- 
pendent on a stable world, because of the 
large part foreign trade plays in our economy, 
a great deal still depends on the political wis- 
dom, tolerance, and constructive planning of 
our own people. I think it is safe to say that 
librarians right across Canada have never 
been more anxious to provide the informa- 
tion on which a sound public opinion can be 
based nor to serve the other agencies of pub- 
lic enlightenment in our communities. We 
are aware of our place in the democratic pat- 
tern. 


My apologies to the libraries mentioned for 
this inadequate report of their work, still more to Saska- 
toon, Calgary, and Victoria, which might have come within 
my terms of reference, but not, alas, my space.]} 


[ Footnote: 
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Across the Dominion with the Boys 
and Girls 


By Louise Riley * 


L® us take a quick trip across the Do- 

minion, pausing only to glance at the 
high spots and to apologize to the many libra- 
ries we should and do not mention because of 
their modesty or our ignorance. 

In the Maritime Provinces the picture is 
challenging. There is very little public library 
service to children. But there are hopeful be- 
ginnings in Prince Edward Island where rural 
library service is already organized. Nova 
Scotia has a similar plan ready to be put into 
action. New. Brunswick has plans brewing 
for an extended school service. Saint John 
and Moncton have a children’s public library 
service. 

In Montreal, Canada’s largest and one of 
her oldest cities, library work with children 
is in the pioneer stage. Here the problem is 
made more complex and more interesting by 
the fact that two languages are spoken. Pub- 
lic library service is practically nonexistent. 
But public spirited citizens, English and 
French, make it their business to see that the 
boys and girls of Montreal get books through 
the Montreal Children’s Library and the Bib- 
liothéque des Enfants. There are separate 
branches for French and English children and 
there are bilingual branches. Such libraries 
provide one of the few common meeting 
places for French- and English-speaking Ca- 
nadian boys and girls. Here these children 
look for the same books and find them in 
their own language. These libraries cannot, 
of course, pretend to serve all the children of 
Montreal, but by their existence, and by the 
excellent, if limited, service which they offer, 
they should arouse in the people of Montreal 
a desire for an extension of such library serv- 
ice for their boys and girls. The city of West- 
mourit, a part of greater Montreal, has a li- 
brary with a well equipped and well admin- 
istered children’s department. 

Ontario is the bright spot in Canada. This 
province, wealthier and more thickly popu- 
lated than the Maritimes and the Western 
provinces, has many cities and towns where 
the public libraries excel in service to chil- 
dren. 


2 Childreo’s Librarian, Calgary, Alberta, Public Library. 
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The Boys and Girls Division of the To- 
ronto Public Libraries is Canada’s outstanding 
example of fine library service to boys and 
girls in a large library system. From Boys and 
Girls House and fifteen branches the children 
of Toronto borrow books chosen for them 
with rare discrimination and with under- 
standing of their needs. Boys and Girls 
House, as well as being the headquarters of 
children’s work in Toronto, is a source of in- 
spiration, encouragement, and information to 
children’s librarians all over Canada. Here 
experience and a wide and thoughtful know!- 
edge of books are freely shared until the un- 
failing courtesy and helpfulness of its staff 
has become a coordinating force among Cana- 
dian children’s librarians. Only the best is 
good enough for the boys and girls served by 
this library. The children of Toronto by their 
enthusiastic response, resulting in a steadily 
mounting circulation of books, are proving 
daily how sound is this principle. Such 
quietly unwavering insistence by an outstand- 
ing library that children must have books of 
proved and permanent value and that new 
books must have ‘some constructive place in 
the children’s book collection’’ is bound to 
have an influence on the publishing of chil- 
dren’s books in Canada and on book selection 
in other Canadian libraries. 


In Toronto children’s books are cataloged 
under a system which gets away from the un- 





A VOLUNTEER HELPER TAKES His 
Jos SERIOUSLY 
La Bibliotheque des Enfants, 
Montreal, Quebec 
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National Film Board 
OH, FoR A Goop Book! 


Edmonton's unique traveling streetcar 
library has many eager patrons. 


suitable classification of Dewey and allows for 
more simplicity and flexibility so that the ar- 
rangement of books is more in keeping with 
a child’s interests. Some other Canadian li- 
braries have adopted this system. 


Stories are told and dramatized, and puppet 
shows are probably the library's most popular 
activity. These shows are produced with a 
high degree of technical skill and yet they 
have an intimate and rollicking quality which 
never fails to delight the boys and girls who 
watch. At Boys and Girls House there is a 
little theatre equipped for the production of 
informal plays and for story hours and book 
talks to visiting groups of children. Here is 
kept an approved collection of children’s 
books which is being constantly added to and 
which may be examined by those who are in- 
terested in the purchase of children’s books. 
“Books for Boys and Girls,” that invaluable 
booklist, has been made still more useful by 
the publication in mimeographed form of a 
supplement which brings it up to date. 

Most beautiful of Canada’s children’s 
rooms are those of the London Public Library. 
The main room is furnished informally in 
colonial maple. The walls are tinted in a 
primrose shade and the windows have draw 
curtains. The atmosphere is one of welcom- 
ing informality. Opening off this room is a 
story hour room with a wide fireplace. This 
room is paneled in California redwood and 
furnished in blond maple. Opening off the 
main children’s room is a small amphitheatre 
designed as an outdoor theatre and reading 
room. Here story hours and summer pro- 
grams of recorded music are held. 

In the western cities the picture is one of 
teeming children’s rooms and crowded and 
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insufficient branches. In the elementary and 
junior high schools of the Prairie Provinces 
there are practically no organized school li- 
braries. So boys and girls must depend on the 
public libraries for material to broaden the 
implications of their school projects. Library 
budgets are being stretched to meet this de- 
mand and children’s librarians work valiantly 
to get for the children the facts they need 
without depriving them of the good books 
which are their right. 

In Edmonton boys and girls who live in 
outlying districts borrow books from the 
Streetcar Library. They enjoy to the full the 
visits of such a dramatic branch library. In 
admiring its success and thinking of its poten- 
tialities one hopes that the day may soon come 
when a railroad car may bring such joy to the 
book-starved children of the prairies. 

Our swift and haphazard leap across Can- 
ada has now brought us breathless and prob- 
ably confused to the Pacific and the beautiful 
city of Vancouver. Here the children’s room 
in the main library is at present seriously 
hampered in its service to boys and girls by 
the unsuitable location of the library. A great 
deal of careful thought has been put into the 
building of a book collection and the develop- 
ment of children’s work. This bears fruit in 
the use made of the Kilsilano Branch and 
various stations which serve boys and girls. 

Book collections for older boys and girls 
are provided in separate rooms such as 
Toronto’s Kipling Room and Vancouver's 
Charles Dickens Room. In Calgary, boys and 
girls of junior high school age have a room to 
themselves. This is the John Buchan Room 
which has recently received Lady Tweeds- 
muit’s permission to use the Tweedsmuir 
arms over the fireplace. Lady Tweedsmuir, in 
giving her consent, said that she could think 
of nothing which would have pleased her late 





CHILDREN’S CLUB ROOM AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ROOM 


London, Ontario, Public Library 
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A Busy ALCOVE OF THE CHILDREN’S: ROOM 
c, Public Library 


Westmount, Ouebe 


husband more than to have such a room 


named for him. 

Radio is used by several Canadian libraries 
in their work with boys and girls. Toronto's 
Boys and Girls House suggests to the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Commission books to 
dramatize on the program “Tales from Far 
and Near.” Saskatoon pioneered in broad- 
casting its story hour direct from the library. 
Edmonton broadcasts a weekly talent show 
when the performers are chosen from library 
members and the program is in charge of a 
member of the library staff. Calgary's story 
hour is broadcast direct from the library each 
Saturday. To some degree this interferes with 
the intimate atmosphere so necessary to a story 
hour, but the stories reach boys and girls on 
lonely farms and ranches who are given in 
this way perhaps their only chance to hear 
stories told. Their letters to the library, testi- 
fying to their enjoyment, are ample reward 
for the extra work involved. The children 
who come to story hour do their part of the 
broadcast with exuberance and then seem to 
ignore the presence of the microphone. 


The effect of the war years on the circula 
tion of children’s books is interesting. In 
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Toronto in 1943 circulation had increased by 
more than 200,000 over 1939 when the war 
began. This is typical of most Canadian li- 
braries. Many children who are living under 
less stable conditions are turning with a sure 
instinct to books where they can be secure in 
the world of imagination. In an effort to 
solve problems arising out of the war, day 
care centers have been established in many 
schools during the summer months. Here li- 
brary storytellers take their magic. The Lon- 
don Library has placed a children’s library 
in a wartime housing community clubhouse. 
This has been tremendously successful. 

Canadian children’s librarians do not often 
get together. Except in the more thickly 
populated parts of Ontario distance makes it 
practically impossible for us to meet. But 
when two or three of us do get together for 
an hour or a day, we talk and listen with an 
eagerness which makes up for lost time. We 
are all excited about our work, for we are 
pioneers. What we do for Canadian boys and 
gitls has not been done for them before. 
They are eager.and responsive, and whén we 
think about them and the books they are read 
ing we are hopeful for the future. 
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The City Follows Its Patrons 


A CANADIAN LIBRARY 


ON WHEELS 


By Hugh C. Gourlay * 


RIVING a streetcar, throwing switches, 

and adjusting trolley poles are not gen- 
erally considered among the duties assigned 
to librarians, but these and many others of a 
similar nature have become commonplace to 
the versatile staff of Edmonton’s Streetcar 
Library. 

This “unique vehicle,” this ‘‘perambulating 
storehouse of culture,” as it has been called 
in the local press, was started as an experi- 
ment in 1941 to give library service to two 
outlying communities, each five miles distant 
from the city center, where the main library is 


* Librarian, Edmonton, Alberta, Public Library. 


located. Immediately gaining in popularity 
and use the streetcar library, now rolling into 
its third season, is serving four districts with 
two more to be added in the near future. 


Streetcar Adapted 


The streetcar adapted for library purposes 
was a veteran which had completed 32 years 
in passenger service, with 900,000 miles to its 
credit in transporting Edmonton citizens to 
and from their work and play. Finally aban- 
doned in 1940, it had been put out to pasture 
and was seemingly destined to spend its last 
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EDMONTON'S TRAVELING LIBRARY 


The streetcar library is open to the public from mid-afternoon until late in the evening. 
This scene shows the interior of the car during children’s hours in the afternoon. 
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years in quiet retirement on a rusty spur be- 
hind the car barns. However, this was not to 
be, for the need of expansion by the library, 
the difficulty due to war conditions of build- 
ing new branches or securing a bookmobile, 
turned the attention of the library board and 
staff to the possibility of a streetcar branch 
which could serve several districts in the city. 


Transformation 


Old Number 14 was then rudely removed 
from its retirement, sent through the car shops 
for a complete overhaul and finally emerged 
glistening with an exterior finish of royal blue 
with cream panels and a white roof, in vivid 
contrast to the other city streetcars. The in- 
terior was finished in ivory and cream with 
panels and trimmings stained a light walnut, 
all the windows in the body of the car, except 
two at each end, were removed and replaced 
by horizontal panels which formed a back- 
ground for the bookshelves which run the 
entire length of the car. The shelves are made 
of fir, finished in the natural color of the 
wood. The two bottom shelves have been 
tilted to give easy access to the books. Addi- 
tional lighting was provided over the book- 
shelves, in the vestibules, and over the en- 
trance and exit of the car. The original ceil- 
ing lights were retained making a total of 
forty lights in the car and providing excellent 
illumination. Edmonton’s winter temperature 
necessitated the consideration of adequate 
heating which was provided by a series of 
electrical units built in beneath the shelves, 
while an auxiliary forced-draft hot air system 
is also used in colder weather. 


From Motorman to 
Charging Desk 


The front vestibule of the streetcar library 
is reserved for the motorman, while in the 
back vestibule is installed a charging-out desk. 
Returned books are received at the desk at the 
front of the car, which also serves for taking 
applications. The children’s books are ar- 
ranged on one side of the car and the adult 
books, both fiction and nonfiction, on the 
other. The concave space near the ceiling, 
usually filled with commercial advertisements, 
is used for displaying book jackets which help 
to add to the general cheerfulness of the car. 
The library car stops for several hours at each 
location on its own spur track, specially in- 
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stalled, and though the space for books and 
patrons is limited, the circulation of books 
compares favorably at each stop with that of 
a full-fledged library branch. 


Publicity Value 


While the day-to-day work of the streetcar 
library is little different from that of any other 
library, the car has proved of great value from 
a publicity standpoint. While the car was 
being rebuilt, the newspapers kept the public 
informed of its progress. During the week 
prior to its first run the car was exhibited at 
various points in the city where 15,000 people 
took <dvaiane of the opportunity to go 
through the car. Special tracks were provided 
at the intersection of two of the city’s busiest 
streets, where the car was first placed on exhi- 
bition. The car has appeared in newsreels and 
short colored features which have been shown 
around the world. From Bombay, India, 
from Sydney, Australia, from Cairo, Egypt 
have come letters telling of the showing of 
movies of the streetcar library. Soldiers in 
England and Italy have written describing 
their feelings on recognizing their friends or 
relatives in pictures of the streetcar library 
circulated by the National Film Board of Can- 
ada. It has appeared in short syndicated fea- 
tures and was depicted all over Canada and 
the United States in ‘Strange As It Seems.” 
Pictures of the car have appeared also in chil- 
dren's magazines, in architectural journals, in 
railway magazines, in educational periodicals, 
and in religious publications. 


Community Projects 


The advertising value of the car has been 
used to draw attention to the community proj- 
ects with which the library is connected. The 
Edmonton Public Library promotes music in 
various fields, both through its own concerts 
of recorded music, and programs featuring 
local talent. It also encourages the local 
symphony orchestra and musical organiza- 
tions. The library staff takes an active part in 
a community-wide adult education program 
on the “‘lighted schoolhouse” plan, advertised 
by the streetcar library. 

Thus, in addition to its role of serving as 
a traveling branch of the public library, with 
attention to the book needs of both young 
and old, the streetcar library promotes library 
service through its advertising value and most 
important of all, through its regular visits to 
different centers, is assisting in developing a 
community spirit. 
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Growing Pains 
A CANADIAN SUBURBAN LIBRARY COMES OF AGE 


By Alice 


[ts a busy afternoon and Leaside’s main 
business street is teeming with activity. 
Cars, bicycles, wagons, and baby carriages are 
everywhere with purposeful parents and 
scrambling children maneuvering their vari- 
ous ways through the throng and packing 
themselves into the stores. But in busy hours 
there is also time to drop in at the little library 
which stands between a bakery and a mil- 
linery and strangely enough seems as crowded 
as any of the stores. In the two small rooms 
of this library most of the space is utilized 
for shelves and circulation counters. About 
eight children, half a dozen adults, and sev- 
eral dogs will fit into the scheme very well, 
but there is a slightly crowded look to the li- 
brary and a less leisurely manner about the 
librarian if any more eager readers arrive. 
Crowded and busy as it looks there is an at- 
mosphere of informality and friendliness and 
a definite feeling that the library is a growing 
concern in a developing community. 

Within less than a year of its organization 
the Leaside Public Library evolved from an 
association of interested residents who saw its 
need to an officially established public library 
voted into being by the citizens themselves. 
Since then (December 1943) the library has 
nearly tripled its circulation per month, its 


* Librarian, Leaside, Ontario, Public Library. 





Formerly a dress shop, this store on Lea- 

side’s main street now houses 2,500 books, 

attracts monthly about 100 new members, 

and circulates around 3,000 books each 
month, 
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membership now reaching 1,500 and its book 
stock 2,500. 


Suburban Library 


The library has grown out of the needs of 
the community. The town of Leaside is ac- 
tually a suburb of Toronto, which is the sec- 
ond largest city of Canada with a population 
nearing 700,000. Toronto is situated on Lake 
Ontario and is in the center of the largest 
industrial region in Ontario. It has one of 
the best city library systems in Canada. This 
library service, however, does not extend into 
outlying districts, most of which are separate 
municipalities for taxing and governing pur- 
poses and which do not enjoy the privileges 
of Toronto services. 


Rapid Develo pment 


Leaside is a municipality which has devel- 
oped rapidly as a residential district and the 
center of many large and growing industries. 
Its population which has been increasing 
every year on the average of a thousand a 
year, accelerated in part by the war, is now 
over 8,300 and promises to go ahead even 
more rapidly after the war. Not only will 
there be an increase in the residential section 
because of the possible postwar building 
boom fostered by the government housing 
plan, but also many of the industrial ‘‘war 
babies” have peacetime plans. It is the resi- 
dential rather than the industrial section, 
however, which runs the town, for strangely 
enough hardly 30 per cent of the residents 
actually work in Leaside. Most of them com- 
mute to Toronto. These people are interested 
in good community services and have the 
money to create them. In terms of library 
service many of them have been used to the 
Toronto libraries. Others have had difficulty 
in obtaining the sort of reading material they 
desire because not even their business takes 
them near a Toronto library. This is espe- 
cially the case with housewives and children. 
There is an excellent lending library in Lea- 
side but it has not been able to meet the read- 
ing needs of the residents. 

The need for a local library was there ten 
years ago. Only as Leaside became more of a 
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Page Toles 


Just an average day after school gets out. 
Children have been some of the most en- 
thusiastic members. 


self-conscious community did action come. 
Finally by January 1943, a representative 
group of public spirited residents met to- 
gether to create the Leaside Public Library 
Association, incorporated under the Ontario 
Public Library Act, part two, with ten charter 
members and a board of management. The 
traveling library service of the Public Li- 
braries Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Education was immediately utilized and these 
books along with local donations of books 
and money formed the basis for the project. 
The membership fee was $1 and each charter 
member was delegated to obtain ten more 
members. By April, the town council was 
able to give a grant of $1,500 to the associa- 
tion. This, along with generous money con- 
tributions, including a sum of $800 from the 
local Rotary Club, helped to carry along their 
plans. 

A suitable building, a store on the main 
business street, was located and remodeled. 
Many hours were spent by the members them- 
selves in building the shelves. Meanwhile 
book buying went ahead, the selection di- 
rected by a committee which included a for- 
mer librarian. Through all this period the 
Toronto Public Library was helpful in its 
suggestions. The varnish was hardly dry on 
the shelves when on July 15, 1943, the Li- 
brary Association held its official opening, 
with nearly 300 members and a stock of 300 
adult and 250 children’s books. 


Town Enter pris e 


Leaside residents responded very well to 
the library’s need for support. They joined 
whether they used it or not. Many were ready 
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to give suggestions for book purchase and 
improvements. This was definitely a town 
enterprise and more and more citizens were 
beginning to feel that they must take a part 
in the work. The library was staffed by five 
women volunteers, two of whom had been 
librarians before they had married and settled 
in the town. Therefore, records and proced- 
ure were correct library practice from the be- 
ginning. Through the generous assistance of 
these volunteers and the consistent efforts of 
the board of management, the little library 
grew as rapidly as funds and energy would 
allow. Behind it was the support of the town 
council, many local organizations, clubs, and 
the town’s largest over-all organization, the 
Leaside Home and School Association. 


As long as the library remained an asso- 
ciation its membership was limited to those 
who were willing or able to pay a dollar a 
year. It had to be put on a free public library 
basis if it were to expand. By December there 
was a town referendum on this questiou and 
the vote was an overwhelming affirmative for 
a free public library. Now the cost of mem- 
bership was brought within the reach of all 
residents. The new library board was able to 
go to the municipal council for a money grant, 
and was given approximately 60c per capita. 

Plans were next made for a full-time 
trained librarian. In the following months 
the book collection and circulation increased 
rapidly. The emphasis on fiction reading was 
inevitable in a new library. The time had 
come to expand in the field of educational 
books. Another type of reader had to be 
reached or developed if the library were to 
grow. 

, (Continued on page 184) 





The ‘just-starting-to-think-for-themselves’”’ 
section of the library attracts a group of 
young readers. 
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Regional Libraries in Canada 
By C. K. Morison * 


EGIONAL libraries are well known in 
the United States where they have long 
been established and efficiently operated on a 
county basis. They are newer in Canada— 
where they are nevertheless equally needed— 
having been first established in the two most 
widely separated provinces: in British Colum- 
bia in 1934, and in Prince Edward Island in 
1936. There is a distinctive feature however 
about the Canadian type in that it is not a 
county library. 


British Columbia 


The first Canadian regional library was or- 
ganized in the Fraser Valley, British Colum- 
bia, where the Carnegie Corporation provided 
the Public Library Commission with $100,000 
to finance a demonstration library in the years 
1930 to 1934. British Columbia however has 
no counties. The nearest approach to a county 
is the municipal district, the largest of which, 
Surrey, with an area of 133 square miles, had 
in 1931 a population of 8,521. Not having a 
governmental unit large enough to support an 
effective library unit, the people of the Fraser 
Valley had to make one. This was done by 
amending the Public Libraries Act in 1933 to 
permit contiguous areas to form a “union li- 
brary district,” governed for library purposes 
by a board of management consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the various cooperating 
areas. When the Fraser Valley Union Library 
in 1934 took over the “assets and good will” 
of the Fraser Valley Library Demonstration, 
it consisted of two cities, two villages, nine 
municipal districts, and eight rural school dis- 
tricts. Through a library organization of 125 
agencies it served a population of 41,894 
people scattered over an area of 1,000 square 
miles. To this conglomeration of diverse 
governmental units—the smallest one with a 
population of 65—has since been added what 
is known as ‘unorganized territory,’ country 
so sparsely populated that it is administered 
only by the provincial government. In 1936 
union libraries were established also in the 
Okanagan Valley and on Vancouver Island. 

Library economy in the union libraries of 
British Columbia is much the same as in the 
familiar county libraries of the United States. 
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There is a central headquarters with branches 
of varying size distributed throughout the 
union library district. Fhe book van is essen- 
tial to the organization, providing the means 
for regular exchange of books from branch to 
branch, regular visitation by the regional li- 
brarian, and, in varying degree in the respec- 
tive libraries, circulation of books from the 
van itself. In addition to public library serv- 
ice, all three libraries provide school library 
service to a large proportion of their respective 
districts. This is financed cooperatively by the 
union library and the Provincial Department 
of Education, and it is recognized as one of 
the most valuable features of the over-all or- 
ganization. 

In 1943 these three union libraries served a 
combined population of about 90,000 from 
book stocks that totaled 81,000 volumes. 
Average circulation was 4.5 volumes per 
capita. Service was administered through a 
network of 274 library agencies (including 
school libraries). Exactly 100 separate local 
governmental units were represented in the 
three regional libraries. 


Some Don'ts 


Three of the more important problems that 
have confronted the union libraries in British 
Columbia, should be mentioned as don’ts for 
the advice of those who will be interested in 
the organization of regional libraries else- 
where. 

Don’t start with church-mouse financing. 
If it is considered that 60c per capita is the 
minimum on which the library can function, 
and that you “might get by’’ on 55c, start with 
65c! Raising the ante is the hardest job in the 





Prince Edward Island Union Libraries de- 
cided against bookmobile service because 
of its road conditions, 
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Book ExHiBIT OF NovA SCOTIA REGIONAL LIBRARIES COMMISSION 


In the publicity campaign for regional libraries at the convention in 7 
Halifax of the Nova Scotia Credit Union League. 


worla—and it would be only too simple to 
lower it! 

Don’t think that you can start a new library 
from scratch on just annual maintenance costs. 
Initial capital investment in books and equip- 
ment is needed for the first year, in addition 
to the normal annual budget. One of British 
Columbia’s other two union libraries lost 38 
per cent of its member population because it 
was thought that you could have 100 per cent 
service at less than 100 per cent cost. 

Don’t levy a tax that will show up on the 
taxpayer's bill as an individual item. To the 
recalcitrant ratepayer that still considers the 
library a frill, this is like a red rag to a bull. 
Big landowners are known to make more fuss 
about an annual libwary tax of 45c than about 
all their other taxes which may run into the 
hundreds. 

And just one do to sweeten the mixture. 
Put special emphasis on children’s books: in 
the public library branch and in school libra- 
ries. School libraries, incidentally, serve as a 
good lever to filch some more money from the 
public purse—through the Department of 
Education—but service to children in general 
has other and equally important advantages: 
(1) It helps to win friends and influence 
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people. Old mossbacks who still think the 
public library a frill, often have a soft spot for 
the school children. This has helped to win 
plebiscites. (2) It will bring up the taxpayer 
in the way he should go, so that when he is 
old he will not depart from it—we hope. (3) 
Last but not least, this is the best way—per- 
haps the only way ?—to cultivate good read- 
ing tastes amongst the youngsters, providing 
them with some future protection against 
purveyors of the popular press, the pulps, and 
Hollywood. 


Prince Edward Island 


In the Province of Prince Edward Island 
the regional library system runs to the opposite 
extreme in political structure. Here it uses 
just one governmental unit, the province it- 
self, although towns and villages assume 
responsibilities in the nature of library quar- 
ters and equipment. The library is admin- 
istered from headquarters in Charlottetown, 
the capital city. 

This province has an area of only 2,184 
square miles and a population of 95,047— 
somewhat over double the size of Fraser 
Valley Uniort Library District. Here again 
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the Carnegie Corporation was financially re- 
sponsible for a regional library demonstration 
on which $108,000 was spent in the years 
1933-1936. When the provincial government 
took over the library in the latter year, the or- 
ganization comprised 23 branches, serving 
23,000 registered borrowers from a book 
stock of 41,000 volumes. The 1940-42 report 
of the Bureau of Statistics shows approximate- 
ly the same library organization with the book 
stock increased to 57,256 volumes. Per capita 
expenditure is 24c. In 1937 and 1938 it was 
27c. Municipalities contribute 18 per cent of 
library costs. Library administration is in gen- 
eral the same as in British Columbia except 
that the severe winter climate precludes = 
velopment of a book-van service to outlying 


points. 
Nova Scotia, Ontario 


The next province to take up the regional 
library torch was Nova Scotia, which in 1938 
appointed a Regional Libraries Commission 
and engaged the services of an experienced 
director of libraries. Nova Scotia has counties. 
Provincial support was offered to local au- 
thorities on a basis of $1 for every $3 voted 
locally, and it was hoped to organize seven or 
eight regional libraries in the province. This 
offer was increased in 1940 to a 50-50 basis. 
The Carnegie Corporation has earmarked 
$50,000 as a nest egg to help in purchase of 
initial book stock. Everything seemed to be 
set for inauguration of regional libraries by 
May 1940, but with the fall of France in June 
the whole question was dropped. There 
would seem, however, to be every prospect of 
early resumption of interest and activity upon 
cessation of hostilities. 

County library activities in Ontario are or- 
ganized not strictly along regional library 
lines but in the form of cooperative associa- 
tions. This, the wealthiest province in the 
Dominion, has led Canadian provinces in 
quantity of library service. The 1940-42 re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics lists 190 public 
libraries in Ontario. Some of these are weak 
sisters; many provide good library service 
though handicapped by meager population 
and correspondingly weak financial support. 
The county library association serves as a 
cooperative organization whereby the stronger 
libraries help the weaker and all benefit from 
collective purchase and exchange of books. 

Lambton County pioneered in this field in 
1932 and seven other counties have followed 
suit. Organization varies in detail but under 
the general plan each member library con- 
tributes an annual fee—the same for each li- 
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brary in an association but varying from $10 
to $25 in different counties. To this total 
is added a grant from the county council— 
ranging from $200 to $600 per year—which 
is duplicated dollar for dollar by the provin- 
cial government, through the Department of 
Education. These funds are further augmented 
by such legislative grants as the association 
may be entitled to in the Ontario Library 
Act. None of the associations operates on a 
budget of more than $2,000. Not even these 
comparatively meager funds are secure, for 
the county council has no power to levy a 
library tax and the association depends on 
county council good will from year to year. 
With these funds a joint collection of books 
is purchased and distributed to members, each 
individual collection being exchanged four 
times a year. In each county the central library 
has taken the initiative in encouraging asso- 
ciation work, but the association is governed 
by a county library board representing mem- 
ber libraries. 

County library associations seem to have 
met with general iy) ou by those interested 
in public library development in Ontario. 
One is led to wonder, however, whether they 
will tend in the long run to introduce out-and- 
out regional library systems, or whether they 
will continue indefinitely as intermediary bet- 
terments for otherwise isolated libraries. It is 
certainly of advantage to the small public li- 
brary to have a traveling collection of several 
hundred volumes a year to sweeten its own 
mixture of 2,000 to 10,000 books that have 
doubtless in many cases been selected over a 
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This eleven-year-old chooses books for the 
whole family at Blairmore’s library. 
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term of years by undertrained librarians. A 
public library borrower should, however, have 
constant access to a rounded collection of not 
less than 25,000 books, selected and admin- 
istered by trained personnel. The centrally 
owned and centrally administered regional li- 
brary, with its network of library branches, 
supplies this requisite. The small individual- 
ist library cannot. 

In the Province of Quebec the Eastern 
Townships’ Library Association has aimed at 
cooperation similar to that in Ontario, with a 
little elaboration of the exchange principle. 
In addition to the rotation of collections from 
the central pool, groups of three libraries ex- 
changed books amongst themselves every four 
months. Owing to war conditions the whole 
project had to be abandoned after two months’ 
operation and the association now exists only 
on paper. Lack of provincial leadership is one 
of the main reasons given for this failure. 


Saskatchewan 


From Trossachs, Saskatchewan, comes word 
of the most recent move toward regional li- 
brary development. Interest has been aroused 
through the joint activities of the public li- 
brary boards in Weyburn and Trossachs, and 
a good deal of support has been obtained from 
such bodies as the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the District Homemakers’ Clubs, and 
rural municipal councils. Plans are laid to 
contact one city, four towns, 26 villages, and 
20 rural municipalities. Weyburn City Coun- 
cil has voted funds to cover the cost of the 
campaign. The project seems to be gathering 
considerable momentum and there are good 
grounds to hope that Saskatchewan may do the 
pioneering in regional library experimentation 
for the three Prairie Provinces 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
foundation has been laid for establishment of 
the Dominion-wide regional library service 
that is.essential to adequate public education 
in this immense country with its large sections 
of sparsely settled territory. Sufficient experi- 
mentation has been done to indicate what 
should prove most efficacious in any one 
district. It is equally evident, however, that 
prime requisites are not only provincial but 
also Dominion direction a support. It 
would be lamentable if, in the postwar recon- 
struction that sane and intelligent people look 
forward to, the Eastern Townships of Quebec 
should, for example, be permitted to struggle 
along on a penny-wise basis, linking up a lot 
of anaemic, isolated “book pockets” into a 
loose network fit only for a nineteenth-century 
economy. The Canadian Library Council has 
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already thrown down the gauntlet in an excel- 
lent brief presented to the Committee on Re- 
construction and Re-Establishment at Ottawa. 
It rests with every library-minded person in 
the Dominion to back up that challenge with 
the fierce determination that will be necessary 
to bring the proposed program to fruition. 
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(Continued from page 180) 

Through local channels such as press and 
meetings of groups, the library board has 
sought to publicize the library. Effective too 
have been the window bulletin board and 
other library book displays which catch the 
interest of a passer-by. Often accidentally a 
new reader has become interested because of 
a book cover. Perhaps he has wandered in 
with a friend who is a regular borrower and 
happens to see a book on an interesting sub- 
ject. 

While small quarters prevent the library 
from bringing community projects and meet- 
ings within its walls, it has begun to work 
outside. The librarian sits on the program 
committee of the Home and School Associa- 
tion and the library will cooperate by plan 
ning displays on the subjects of their meet 
ings. A Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committee 
was recently formed and the library was asked 
to send representatives. The librarian is 
building up book and pamphlet material on 
the subject of postwar rehabilitation, which 
is only a small beginning in the direction of 
effective participation. 

The progress of the Leaside Public Library 
may be somewhat impeded by a few negative 
factors in the picture. Its internal problems 
are those of any new library project—the 
need for more money and for more trained 
assistance. Its external problems are partly 
those of the town. The library does not reach 
all elements of the population. Until the 
town itself comes to the stage where it will 
plan for and include in its activities the in- 
dustrial population, the library will find it 
difficult to draw in or interest the thousands 
of workers who are now evacuating Toronto 
every day to work in Leaside. New forms of 
library service may eventually have to be de- 
veloped if these people are to be reached. 

The future growth of any suburban library 
will depend not only on the enterprise of 
local citizens but also on the extent to which 
large urban areas and surrounding districts 
can cooperate. The future of little libraries is 
bound up with the movement in Canada today 
for better library planning. 
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The House That Jack May Build 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND 
POSTWAR REHABILITATION 


By Anne M. Smith * 


‘= postwar needs of Canadian univer- 
sity libraries hang limp and bedraggled 
at the tail end of a long line of /fs. If the 
present federal government is in power to 
carry out its plans, 7f the world economic 
situation is such that government plans for 
the domestic situation can be implemented, 
if the armed forces and the government serv- 
ices release university personnel promptly 
enough, and if the wives of service men are 
willing to endure several more lean years, 
then the universities will be flooded with 
veterans. This in turn will make unprece- 
dented demands upon university libraries. 
But what is the government policy and how 
does it affect the universities and the uni- 
versity libraries ? 


Government Policy 


The government, which recognizes that the 
future leaders of Canada must come from 
the young men and women in the services, 
promises them full opportunity to resume, or 
begin, within fifteen months of discharge, a 
university course interrupted by the war. This 
offer, which includes maintenance grants * 
and university fees, is based partially on 
length of service in the armed forces, but 
even more on scholastic effort and qualifica- 
tions. Grants, which are paid on a month to 
month basis, will be continued for a period 
up to the length of service only if satisfactory 
progress is made; for example, no one may 
repeat a year’s work for which benefits have 
been paid. Thus the lazy, the uninterested, 
or inefficient student can be screened out. 
When the training period to which he is en- 
titled is over, the superior student, who has 
demonstrated his ability, may have assistance 
extended until he receives his degree, or even 
continued for postgraduate work. Postgradu- 
ate opportunities are also available to those 
who had entered or were about to enter on 
graduate studies at the time of their enlist- 
ment. 


* Reference Librarian, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

1 $60 a month for a single man. For more complete in- 
formation see Canada. Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health. The Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
Order in Council of July 13, 1944. P.C. 5210. p. 12. 
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Postwar Enrollment 


Although no university administrator is 
willing even to hazard a guess on the postwar 
enrollment of ‘his institution, there are excel- 
lent grounds for expecting a large increase. 
On the basis of sample polls taken by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
an enrollment of 30,000 to 40,000 men and 
women from the armed forces might be ex- 
pected.? The ratio, which is about 4 per cent 
of enlistments, would correspond with the 
findings of Dr. J. E. Robbins in his 1937 
study * for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
that 4 per cent of the young men of Canada 
graduate from university. 


Such an increase would be tremendous, for 
the total registration of full-time university 
students in all Canada before the war was 
only 30,000. Moreover the plan to offer 
prematriculation courses to returned men and 
women at the university rather than in the 
high school will of necessity swell the number 
using common facilities. The effect on Cana- 
dian university libraries already overcrowded 
and understaffed may well be staggering. 


“The acute problem of university libraries 
in Canada in relation to advanced work as 
compared with libraries in the United States 
and Great Britain will become even more 


? Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. Special 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. Min- 
utes of Proceedings and Evidence, no. 1, February 23, 
1944. p. 3. 

3 Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Educational 
Statistics Branch. Education Bulletin, no. 2, 1937. p. 3. 
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Library of the University of New 
Brunswick, opened in 1934. (Five 
floors of stacks at rear.) 
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For PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Information and entertainment are sought in the books of this Sydney library by steel town 
workers. It is run by the Extension Department of the St. Francis Xavier University. 


acute.” * This problem will be most serious 
in the field of the social sciences and the hu- 
manities, the very fields which most concern 
the libraries. 

The inescapable conclusion is that in- 
creased numbers, extra sessions, the addi- 
tional matriculation students, heavy postgrad- 
uate work, and, above all, the establishing of 
whole new faculties must throw an added 
and very heavy burden upon the university 
libraries. 

How are the Canadian university libraries 
to meet this increased burden? 

At the present time I think it is safe to say 
that there are only two library buildings with 
adequate space for books and readers—the 
University of Western Ontario Library and 
the new and as yet unfurnished library of the 
Université de Montréal. Several fall below 
the desired standard of a separate building 
devoted entirely to the library. Of these the 
University of Saskatchewan expects to have 

* National Conference of Canadian Universities. Com- 
mittee on Postwar Problems of Canadian Universities. 


Report. March 1944. Appendix 6. The Problem of Grad- 
uate Work in Canada. p. 60-61. 
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a new building after the war and the univers! 
ties of Alberta and Manitoba at least cherish 
hopes and draw plans. Stack space is a prob 
lem now and will be increasingly so if enough 
additional book stock is acquired to meet 
effectively future expansion. If the library 
should be able to seat 25 per cent of the reg 
istered student body, we fall dismally short 
of the accepted standards. Libraries which 
met the standards when constructed even a 
few years ago, are now quite unsatisfactory. 
For example, when the University of British 
Columbia Library was built, a seating capacity 
of 425 was ample for its registration of 1,500 
students; today, with 2,600 it is seriously 
overcrowded, and tomorrow, with a possible 
registration of 3,500, it will be ridiculously 
inadequate. The ratio of seats per student 
population is very much lower in many of our 
libraries. A program either for new build- 
ings or for expanded quarters is essential to 
meet postwar demands. 

The problem of book stock is another very 
serious one for our libraries. Since Canada 
is not a publishing center, it depends upon 
Great Britain and the United States. The war 
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has in many ways limited purchase in the 
British market; on the other hand, a book 
published in the United States costs at least 
22 per cent more in Canada. If one con- 
siders that Canadian university libraries have 
infinitesimal sums to spend in comparison 
with similar American libraries, it is not sur- 
prising that their book stocks compare un- 
favorably. In the postwar period these libra- 
ries are going to have to compete with Euro- 
pean governments in the New York book 
market where the situation is already serious. 
If sufficient funds were available, undoubted- 
ly the book stock problem could be sur- 
mounted, as has been the case with German 
scientific sets reproduced in facsimile. Nev- 
ertheless the problem of obtaining the requi- 
site books and serials is bound to be a major 
one for Canadians. 


Books and Buildings 
Needed 


The libraries need buildings and book 
stock, but equally they need a competent staff 
to administer the collection. There are rela- 
tively few professionally trained librarians in 
Canadian university libraries although the 
situation is much better than it was a few 
years ago. An estimate was made which in- 
dicated that universities and public library 
commissions should be able to absorb about 
290 librarians over the next ten years, and 
that about 3,500 more librarians were needed 
in all Canada if adequate funds were pro- 
vided for the long hoped for library expan- 
sion during the same period. The present 
library schools could not cope with that many 
students were they available. One suggestion 
in this respect is that rather than establish a 
number of library schools in connection with 
the different universities, one central library 
school be established and operated in connec- 
tion with the long dreamed of national library 
in Ottawa. One really first-rate school for the 
whole of Canada, rather than a number of 
provincial university departments which 
might perpetuate sectional interests, could do 
more for Canadian unity than many another 
project. 

Recruiting 

In the postwar period libraries may find it 
very difficult to recruit personnel of the de- 
sired caliber in competition with teaching, 


public health nursing, and social work which 
pay better salaries. Yet, as the Carnegie Cor- 





5 Canada. Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Survey of Rehabilitation (Interim Report) by Dr. G. M. 
Weir . . . December 1943. MS p, 119-20, 
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poration discovered, the caliber of the staff is 
quite as important as the book collection. 

A student’s fees cover only about 40 per 
cent of the cost of his education. The Do- 
minion government has made the most gen- 
erous promises to returned men and women 
and rightly so. But a government which 
creates a demand with no regard to the abili- 
ties of the agencies concerned to supply that 
demand, is making an empty gesture. 


Demands Ahead 


Enough has been said to show that unpar- 
alleled demands will certainly be made upon 
the universities. As veterans must register 
for university courses within fifteen months 
after date of discharge, the greatest burden 
will probably fall within the first two years 
after the close of the war. There are so many 
unknown factors that university planning is 
difficult and library plans dependent on the 
policy adopted by the individual institution 
even more difficult. Yet the need for staff, 
buildings, and book stock is undeniable; and 
these cannot be produced out of a magician’s 
hat at the ninety-ninth hour. Not one thing 
can be done, no satisfactory plans can be laid 
without the sure promise of generous finan- 
cial assistance from dominion and provincial 
governments. Canada would do well to rec- 
ognize and act on the principle so clearly 
stated by Philip Snowden, when in 1929, as 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer he said: 
“It is quite reasonable that the state should 
contribute in substantial measure to the cost 
of maintaining our universities and colleges 
as active centers of education and research, 
and few, if any, items of public expenditure 
can be of clearer national value.” ® 

® National Conference of Canadian Universities. Com- 


mittee on Postwar Problems of Canadian Universities, 
Report. March 1944. p. 36. 
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It’s a letter from Cousin Emma—says libraries 
in Canada are in fine shape—wants us to move up. 
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School Libraries in Canada 
By J]. A. Brunet * 


QcHooL trustees and provincial govern- 

ments are steadily becoming library con- 
scious. They realize the great profit that 
pupils derive from supplementary reading ; 
and in spite of greater difficulties in securing 
good books, they spend more money each 
year for the establishment and maintenance 
of more and better libraries. They have to re- 
sort to all sorts of means to solve the problems 
resulting from a severe shortage of personnel 
and, in the case of rural schools, from gas and 
transportation restrictions. In order to sup- 
plement the collections of rural schools, there 
is a general trend towards a closer coopera- 
tion, except in the Province of Quebec, be- 
tween public libraries and school districts, 
and towards school library pools either con- 
trolled by departments of education or pri- 
vately operated. 

In British Columbia, the Public Library 
Commission provides many rural schools with 
libraries, supplementing and in many cases 
completely supplying the varied types of read- 
ing. In 1943, the traveling library division 
sent from Victoria 188 school libraries total- 
ing 11,400 volumes, a 23 per cent increase 
over the previous year. In the north central 
division, war has greatly affected school li- 
brary service. Seventeen schools were closed 
for the year, and many that had been closed 
were reopened. Four district school library 
pools, however, supplied 181 school libraries 
with books. 

Of all Canadian cities, Vancouver is the 
only one that can boast of a cooperative serv- 
ice between public libraries and schools under 
a contractual agreement. Under the terms of 
this agreement, the public library has grouped 
in its schools department a central collection, 
known as the Vancouver Elementary School 
Library. The school board is entitled to bor- 
row recreational books from this depository 
to supplement existing libraries in the schools. 
It agrees to provide library rooms, appoint 
and pay the salaries of teacher-librarians, and 
pay for books, cataloging, equipment, and 
supplies. The public library supplies space 
for the central collection of books, and facili- 
ties for cataloging and rebinding. It also ap- 


* Director of School Libraries, Montreal Catholic School 
Commission ; Director of Studies, Ecole de Bibtiothécaires, 
Université de Montréal ; Chairman, Quebec Library Associa- 
tion. 
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DE LA DAUVERSIERE SCHOOL 
Montreal Catholic School Commission 


points and pays the salary of the professional 
librarian in charge of the schools department. 

The Alberta Department of Education aims 
to build a basic collection in each school, sup- 
plemented by divisional libraries. Some 163 
schools availed themselves in 1942 of the 
annual grant-in-aid for library purposes. The 
Calgary Public Library reports also that it has 
loaned books to 167 schools. 


Coo perative Service 


Ontario has a very high standard of library 
service to schools. For many years, the De- 
partment of Education has spent large sums 
to encourage the establishment and improve- 
ment of rural school libraries. Grants seem to 
be discontinued; none, at least, are men- 
tioned in the last report of the minister of 
education. In large cities and in districts 
served by regional library agencies, school 
libraries are established and maintained 
through some sort of cooperation between 
schools and public libraries or agencies. The 
Toronto Public Library, for instance, besides 
a children’s room in each of its sixteen branch 
libraries, has established school library 
branches in at least 17 schools. The Ottawa 
Public Library places packages of books in 
the schools. And in 1942, 147 Ontario li- 
braries reported loans of books to 598 rural 
and 437 urban schools. 

The Province of Quebec has some hun- 
dreds of independent private schools, and 
about 9,300 schools controlled by the De- 
partment of Education. Practically all of the 
former have libraries; they are rarely organ- 
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ized according to library standards, but the 
books are well selected and much read. As 
to the other group, before 1942 few rural 
districts and small towns had school libraries. 
In December 1941, the Department of Edu- 
cation inaugurated a library service to rural 
communities that would agree, by resolution, 
to provide appropriate shelving and to pay 
annually for a period of ten years the sum of 
$5. An initial collection of 30 bound books 
is supplemented by annual shipments of 
books selected from a list published by the 
department. So far, 2,427 classrooms have re- 
ceived 179,780 volumes. 

This offer, however, is restricted to Catho- 
lic rural schools. No annual regular grant-in- 
aid is actually received by Protestant rural 
schools. Yet all of these have classroom col- 
lections that have been built with the aid of 
past provincial grants amounting up to $25 
per room. 

The Montreal Protestant School Board re- 
ports that 25 of its elementary schools have 
library rooms under the supervision of 
teacher-librarians. Each principal buys books 
from a list compiled by the Board Library 
Commission. The amount set aside each year 
for libraries varies with the enrollment. Six 
high schools have large libraries and full-time 


librarians. The other schools have classroom 
collections only. All schools have a regular 
library period. 

In 1939, the Montreal Catholic School 
Board decided on establishment of libraries 
in its schools. A director of libraries was ap- 
pointed, who has the full responsibility of the 
organization and supervision of libraries. 
Books are selected, ordered, classified, and 
cataloged at the head office by a professional 
staff; they are then sent to the schools at an 
average of 1-1/, books per pupil. The lack 
of space in the schools has prevented the 
opening of library rooms; nevertheless the 
collections are centrally located. A teacher- 
librarian is named in each school and given 
instructions by the professional staff. To date, 
37 French and 13 English libraries are in 
operation with a total collection of about 
38,000 volumes. Monthly reports of the cir- 
culation of books are sent to the director. 
Last year, 11,124 pupils borrowed 195,672 
volumes. 

This brief summary gives but a sketchy 
idea of school, library conditions in Canada. 
Some areas have a sufficient number of school 
libraries, especially those that have efficient 
public or regional libraries. Most of them, 
however, have poor or no library service, un- 





A CORNER OF THE HEALTH EXHIBIT 
Devonshire School Library, Montreal Protestant School Board 
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less we call by that name classroom collections 
of a few dozen worn and unattractive books. 

School libraries are tax-supported; a na- 
tion-wide publicity campaign is needed to 
convince taxpayers that good school libraries 
are as important to education as modern 
schools and proficient teachers. 


lm portant Feature 


An important feature reported by the min- 
ister of education of Manitoba is the estab- 
lishment of a school lending library. Owing 
to increased amounts available for libraries 
from the legislative grant and to departmental 
selection of books, school libraries have 
shown better results. 

During the school year 1942-1943, about 
1,000 rural school districts of Saskatchewan 
received gifts of library books from the De- 
partment of Education. Special emphasis was 
placed on reading material for pupils in 
grades one to six inclusive. Each package 
sent by the department contained books to 
the value of approximately $13.50. 





On the Eastern coast, Nova Scotia reports 
393,988 volumes in both its rural and ur- 
ban school libraries, and a library grant of 
$11,107 for the same period. The provincial 
government, with the help of the Carnegie 
Corporation, has made a survey of the library 
conditions in the province. Plans have been 
drawn for the postwar establishment of a 
system of regional libraries that would in- 
clude school libraries. 

In 1941 New Brunswick established a de- 
partmental library to provide the free use of 
professional and reference books to teachers 
and pupils of schools not possessing adequate 
libraries. There were 1,783 borrowers repre- 
senting 680 schools and communities. 

The Carnegie Library Demonstration since 
1933 cooperates with the schools of Prince 
Edward Island. Teachers have the privilege 
of obtaining books for their pupils for a 
period of two months, when they can be ex- 
changed for others. Of the 473 schools of 
the province, 245 made use of library books 
in 1942. Most of these borrowed one group 
or two; a few exchanged the books every two 
months and had four collections. 
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A RURAL SCHOOL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
A typical classroom at the renovated Brechin school. The room is partially divided for study 
classes, and each room has a small library, whose books are supplied by the Vancouver Island 
Union Library. 
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Dominion Government Libraries” 


By Mary 


Alu official statistics are aged in wood, and 

the 1941 figures given here are the latest 
available. They set forth these facts from the 
official report, Libraries in Canada, 1940-42: 
there are 39 Dominion government libraries 
holding 1,314,120 volumes and 377,337 
pamphlets, receiving 11,566 periodicals and 
newspapers, 24 of the 39 employ a full-time 
staff of 72, 34 of these 39 are located in 
Ottawa. 


These figures were compiled from com- 
pleted questionnaires sent out by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics and while it may be 
assumed that the information given is cor- 
rect, the whole picture does not emerge due 
to the propensity of some librarians to file 
questionnaires in wastebaskets and to the fact 
that three war years have both added to and 
subtracted from the number of libraries and 
their holdings. A case in point is the library 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
which, established in the latter part of 1941, 
does not appear in the aforementioned report. 
This library, beginning its operations with 
two reference books, has now acquired a col- 
lection of approximately 20,000 books, pam- 
phlets, releases, orders, etc. 


Library of Parliament 


The library of Parliament heads govern- 
ment libraries in size and dignity; dating 
from 1876 and the only part of the Parlia- 
ment building to escape the fire of 1916, it 
has a collection of 426,000 volumes, some of 
which are just off the press and some old 
enough to have been located in the five pre- 
vious capitals before Ottawa was finally and 
permanently chosen in 1857. Originally in- 
tended as a library for members of Parlia- 
ment only, it is now also used by any govern- 
ment department as well as by accredited 
members of the public. It averages an addi- 
tion of approximately 5,000 books and 165 
bound newspaper volumes a year and is burst- 
ing at the seams for lack of space. 

Two government eee have libra- 
ries with collections of over 100,000. The 
Department of Mines and Resources with 





* This article confines itself to a brief discussion of the 
Dominion Government libraries in Ottawa and excludes 
provincial government libraries and those of the federal gov- 
ernment located elsewhere. 


+ Librarian, Wartime Information Board, Ottawa. 
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libraries in its Bureau of Geology and To- 
pography, with the National Museum which 
antedates the library of Parliament, being a 
functioning organization by 1868, Bureau of 
Mines, the Dominion Observatory, the Water 
Powers Bureau, Forest Products Laboratories, 
Geodetic Services, and the Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch, can call upon upwards of 
170,718 volumes. The Department of Agri- 
culture, with its main library and those of its 
divisions of botany, chemistry, horticulture, 
entomological branch, and the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, has a collection of more 
than 129,229. 

Fourth in size is the library of the De- 
partment of the Secretary of State with 95,000 
volumes, and the library of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics—known to all Canada 
as the D.B.S.—is fifth in the list with 78,489. 


War Libraries 


At the other end of the scale are the li- 
braries made necessary by the exigencies of 
war. Naval Service Headquarters, Royal 
Canadian Airforce Headquarters, the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, and the War- 
time Information Board have collections of 
under 5,000 books and pamphlets. 

Between these extremes are the libraries of 
the Public Archives with 60,000 volumes, the 
Department of Labor with 39,835, the Na- 
tional Research Council, 30,910 ; External Af- 
fairs, 26,600; the Department of Fisheries, 
17,000; the Department of Justice, 15,464, 
and so on. 


While each library was established to serve 
the needs of its department, what concerns 
one government department is also frequently 
the concern of another department and there- 
fore there has always been close cooperation 
among their libraries. This has been particu- 
larly true during the five years of war; to 
illustrate, the armed forces are concerned with 
the rehabilitation of discharged personnel, so 
is the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, and material held in their libraries is 
pertinent to the problem. The Alaska high- 
way, the Canol project and the general in- 
terest in the northwest made demands upon 
the libraries of Mines and Resources and Ex- 
ternal Affairs. The Department of Trans- 
port and the Royal Canadian Air Force have 
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Public Archives, Canada 





THE MAIN CoRRIDOR OF THE LIBRARY OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF CANADA, sv epesaie 
This collection is the inspiration of many regional and historical library projects. 


some mutual interests, and many libraries 
thankfully refer to the technical resources of 
the National Research Council as they do to 
the business collection of the Bank of Canada. 


Wartime Information Board 


A library which makes unashamed de- 
mands upon all others is the library of the 
Wartime Information Board. This board 
was established in 1942 to “coordinate the 
existing public information services and 
supervise the release from government sources 
of Canadian war news and information in 
and to any country outside of Canada ; to pro- 
vide means and facilities for the distribution, 
both within and without Canada, of Canadian 
war news and information,” and its library 
endeavors to serve the board and anyone— 
government department or private citizen— 
who calls upon it. 

“Information” is a broad and inclusive 
term, nor does ‘‘wartime information’ limit 
its definition to any extent. Where to buy 
ice, or the name of a laundry that will accept 
new customers are as much wartime questions 
as the length of an army’s supply line. In 
each case, the answers are not to be found in 
books; basic reference books are, of course, 
indispensable in any library, but an encyclo- 
paedia will not supply a description of Goose 
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Bay airport or the names of the personnel of 
the Economic Stabilization Committee; nor 
will a yearbook or an almanac supply an ad- 
miral’s request for Mr. Churchill's 1943 estt- 
mate of the number of German divisions then 
available. Therefore the main part of the 
W.I.B. library consists of ephemeral material 
in the form of pamphlets, government bulle- 
tins, orders and releases, newspaper clippings. 
and periodicals. The library proper depends 
for its press clippings on the reading and 
clipping section and so has access to and 
pertinent information from over 600 news- 
papers; clippings are uniformly mounted, 
classified by subject and filed chronologically 
in alphabetically arranged folders in 18 four- 
drawer filing cabinets ; the 4,200-plus subject 
headings are based—vaguely—upon those 
used in the Readers’ Guide. A useful section 
of these files is that devoted to biographies ; 
frequently the library is asked for the biog- 
raphy of a man or woman hitherto unknown 
to fame, suddenly in the news through the 
announcement of an appointment or because 
of an outstanding speech, and such a request 
can often be supplied by combining previous 
press references. 

Exclusive of the usual reference volumes, 
400 books and 650 pamphlets are cataloged 
but not classified; both are commonly given 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Library Training in Canada 


By Alexander Calhoun * 


TH. Canadian library movement is still 

very close to the pioneer stage. While most 
large urban communities have well organized 
public library systems, the great bulk of the 
rural areas and the small towns and villages 
are without any proper library service. There 
are also many good university libraries, and 
each of the nine provinces has a legislative li- 
brary. Special libraries are numerous and are 
of increasing importance. Nonetheless it re- 
mains true that library development is not 
sufficient as yet to support a strong library 
training program. 


Up to the present, Canadian libraries have 
leaned heavily upon the United States for in- 
spiration, help, and training. As members of 
the A.L.A., Canadian librarians have enjoyed, 
down through the years, a most fruitful and 
friendly collaboration with American librar- 
ians. The library boundary line has been an 
invisible one. 


Canadian Library Council 


The recent establishment of the Canadian 
Library Council has happened at a time of 
definite national consciousness and of clearer 
appreciation of the need for greater national 
unity. In all this the war has played a vital 
role. 


Postwar Pro gram 


We are now looking hopefully to the post- 
war period to see that our educational pro- 
gram is adequate to the social and economic 
advance for which we are planning. We real- 
ize that the field of adult education presents 
a challenge to libraries and librarians for 
which we are inadequately equipped and pre- 
pared. It calls for new techniques, new atti- 
tudes, and special training, which our library 
schools must provide. The whole character of 
modern life, both urban and rural, is chang- 
ing and calls for revolutionary changes in li- 
brarian attitudes, methods, and equipment. 

The educational film, film forums, radio 
listening groups, discussion groups, study 
groups are all examples of new educational 
techniques increasingly used in the field of 
adult education. Can and should our training 
schools train for them ? 





* Librarian, Calgary, Alberta, Public Library. 
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Collaboration with United States 


Canadian librarians, until recent years, took 
their library training in the various excellent 
American library schools, since there were no 
Canadian schools available. A certain number 
of our students will continue to attend Amer- 
ican schools. The larger postgraduate schools 
will always attract our more ambitious stu- 
dents. But it is also very important that we 
develop our own schools, planned to meet 
significant and characteristic Canadian needs. 
Moreover, if library extension plans develop 
in the postwar period on any considerable 
scale, there will be an increased demand for 
trained librarians. 


Library training in Canada goes back to the 
year 1904 when McGill University, Montreal, 
offered a short summer course. In Toronto, 
1911 saw a short course instituted by the On- 
tario Department of Education. By 1916 this 
was extended to three months of intensive 
training when the Ontario Library School was 
established. In 1927 McGill University was 
able to establish a full-length library training 
course, with the cooperation of the Carnegie 
Corporation. This was followed in 1928 by 
the organization of the Library School at To- 
ronto, under the aegis of the Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto. This 
school absorbed the former Ontario Library 
School. 

Both the library schools of McGill Univer- 
sity and the University of Toronto have been 
accredited for some years by the A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship, and offer 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Library Science. The McGill Library School 
prepares students more particularly for work 
in special libraries and school and university 
libraries. The University of Toronto Library 
School provides special advantages in training 
for public library work because of the prov- 
ince-wide public library system. 

There are in addition several smaller train- 
ing schools in operation at Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia; at Mount St. Vincent 
College, Halifax, Nova Scotia; and at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario. 

All these schools are working with some- 
what limited resources and the number of stu- 
dents is not large. They are doing good work 
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within these limitations. Canadian librarians 
are most anxious to build and maintain high 
standards of scholarship and administration. 
The training schools hold the key to this prob- 
lem. The Canadian Library Council has, as 
one of its priority projects, a survey of the 
whole library training problem. Such a report 
should serve as a point of departure for fresh 
effort and new plans. 


Need Recognized 


There is as yet no library training school in 
all that vast area of Western Canada from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast. While the 
public libraries in this region are few, their 
number is increasing, and the need for train- 
ing of school librarians is recognized and 
urgent. The mere presence of a training 
school is a great encouragement to the library 
movement. However, the establishment of 
such a school involves serious financial and 
administrative problems, with which only a 
university or a provincial department of edu- 
cation is competent to deal. 

State certification of librarians is now a live 
question in Canada. The Province of British 
Columbia has just adopted the principle of 
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state certification, and is the first province to 
do so. Ontario will likely soon follow this 
lead. It is our richest and most populous prov- 
ince and has our most extensive library de- 
velopment. The Ontario Library Association 
has a committee working on the project of 
certification, which will increase attendance at 
training schools as well as raise standards. It 
will also tend to raise salaries and the caliber 
of those entering library work, and attract 
more men into the profession. 

Special short courses and refresher courses 
are also a felt need. Library boards will need 
to be educated to give their support. 


Support for National 
Library 


There is considerable support in Canada for 
the establishment of a national library as a 
postwar project. Such a library properly or- 
ganized and directed could supply the life-cur- 
rent which would vitalize the whole library 
movement in Canada. The Canadian library 
training problem can only find its proper solu- 
tion in the larger developments in the whole 
field of educational advance, wherein libraries 
have a vital and indispensable part to play. 





DOMINION GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 192) 
several subject headings to insure adequate 
use of hidden material. Books stand on the 
shelves in author alphabetical order and pam- 
phlets are filed alphabetically by title, since it 
is by title they are best known, in filing cabi- 
nets. Government documents are also filed 
in cabinets under the name of the issuing 
department. Over 200 periodicals are 
shelved, and to make practical use of them, 
the library subscribes to the Readers’ Guide 
and the Canadian Periodical Index; several 
magazines not indexed in these services are 
indexed by the library staff, and a current in- 
dex to the House of Commons Debates is also 
maintained since the printed index does not 
appear until several months after the session. 


Accessible Information 


The library staff believes that the W.I.B. 
library should be usable by the veriest tyro in 
library matters and that access to information 
should not depend upon a key known only to 
the initiate; consequently, orthodox library 
practice has sometimes been freely adapted 
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to the present and practical need, and all fil- 
ing, cataloging, and indexing is done with the 
idea of making the material as obvious and 
as quickly accessible as possible. This system 
has incidentally paid dividends in that it is 
possible for members of the board to use the 
library adequately for overtime work or on a 
holiday when a librarian is not present. 

The library's work is closely identified with 
the activities of the W.I.B. Reports Branch 
and much of the material in the library has 
been acquired by its necessity for the prepara- 
tion of the board’s various publications. 
Though the library's chief preoccupation is 
current information, there are also demands 
for bibliographies, for the assembling of 
background information on any given subject, 
and always a steady demand for statistics of 
all kinds. One thing remains constant, the 
impossibility of forecasting what new subject 
pee? arise to engage the attention of the library 
staff. 

It is felt that a very true picture of a coun- 
try at war and its plans for peace is contained 
in the Ottawa government libraries; it is 
hoped that the preservation of this material 
will be justified by the use made of it. 
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The Special Library in Canada 


Prepared by the Canadian Library Council from information 
furnished by librarians across Canada 


IBRARIES on special subjects were 

among the earliest to be formed by the 
pioneer Canadian citizen. Religion, legisla- 
tion, law, medicine, and engineering, is fre- 
quently the order in which they appeared in 
the provinces, which in 1867 agreed to con- 
federation as the Dominion of Canada. The 
twentieth century saw the establishment of in- 
surance, newspaper, banking, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and scientific libraries, to mention 
but a few types. In the last five years many 
libraries have been organized for the use of 
wartime plants, industries, and directorates. 
Now comes the movement to build up libra- 
ries to assist in the retooling era when Canada 
may look forward to the extension of civilian 
industries. 

Most of the special libraries are found in 
the large cities as may be seen by consulting 
the table, ‘“Technical, Business, and Govern- 
ment Libraries, 1941”"’ in Libraries in Canada, 
1940-42. There are however some most in- 
teresting libraries in small towns and isolated 
areas. The special libraries of Montreal, Que- 
bec, and the special library at Trail, British 
Columbia, typify both situations in Canada. 


Montreal has a long history of special li- 
braries and Beatrice Simon, a past president 
of the Montreal chapter of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, reports that in recent years 
the number of new libraries established has 
been increasing rapidly. Two factors are re- 
sponsible for this: the rapid growth of the 
city as an industrial center, and the fact that 
for a city of its size there is, as yet, no ade- 
quate public library service. 

The majority of the special libraries in the 
early years were professional libraries, such as 
law and theology. Among the nineteenth- 
century libraries were those of the Art Asso- 
ciation, the Engineering Institute, Society of 
Chartered Accountants, and the Advocates 
Library. There is one business library listed, 
that of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada which was established in 1898. Dur- 
ing the next 25 years several private firms 
started libraries. A. McKim, Limited, adver- 
tising firm, and Arthur Surveyor and Com- 
pany, consulting engineers, are typical of such 
business libraries. Several of the banks estab- 
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lished the beginnings of what were to be- 
come very important libraries during the next 
period of expansion. It is interesting to note 
that only one industrial company (Canada 
Cement Company) is listed for this period, 
and one public utility (Power Corporation ). 
This first quarter of the century saw the be- 
ginnings, also, of the two newspaper libraries, 
those of the Montreal Star and Gazette. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway established its li- 
brary in 1919. 

The next 15 years, from 1926-1940, saw 
the development of a number of new indus- 
trial libraries among which were those of 
the Aluminum Company of Canada and 
Aluminium Laboratories; Ayerst McKenna 
and Harrison, pharmaceutical products; Im- 
perial Tobacco Company; Dominion Tex- 
tiles; Northern Electric and Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited. The Bell Telephone Company, 
which already had a legal library as early as 
1912, now added an education library and a 
statistical collection, and another advertising 
firm, Cockfield, Brown, started a library also. 

Finally, during the past five years, ten new 
libraries have been started. Canada Car and 
Foundry established a library at their head 
office some years ago and last year added an- 
other in a west-end branch. Charles E. Frosst 
and Company, manufacturing pharmacists, 
who already had a technical collection have 
now started a library for management. R.C.A. 
Victor, Defense Industries Limited, and Ca- 
nadian Vickers, are among the new industrial 
libraries. Associated Screen News, and Mon- 
treal School for Social Work have also added 
libraries. Last spring the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company engaged a librarian to 
put its book collection in order and to organ- 
ize a library. 

When the growth of special libraries in 
Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
is compared with that of Montreal, much the 
same pattern of historical development is 
noted. At the same time these cities possess 
other types of libraries dealing with particular 
local interests, as that of the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission in Toronto, and of the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators in Winnipeg. The 
situation of the isolated library is described by 
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Library services supplied by a branch of the Canadian Legion War Services Library. 


Arthur Turner, technical librarian of the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited, who reports that his infor- 
mation is of necessity restricted to his com- 
pany’s establishment at Trail, since the rela- 
tive isolation of its location is the primary 
reason for its existence, and at the same time 
a major barrier to any extensive collaboration 
with other special libraries. This matter of 
isolation is a determining factor in defining 
the policies of the organization, for when it 
takes from ten days to two weeks to obtain a 
reply from an inquiry sent to points in Eastern 
Canada and the United States, there is a con- 
siderable possibility that by the time any reply 
is received, it is largely without value. This 
has made it necessary to maintain far more 
complete files of periodicals and government 
pamphlets than would be necessary in an 
urban center within reach of one of the great 
libraries. It has also determined the policy of 
obtaining subscriptions to all the technical 
journals in the fields of related technical in- 
terests, so that any references appearing in the 
current issues, or filed away in earlier num- 
bers of the journals may be instantly available. 

Although the library at Trail feels itself to 
be isolated, the librarian is a .nember of the 
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nearest Canadian chapter of the S.L.A., which 
is the one at Toronto, more than 2,000 miles 
away. Special librarians in Winnipeg also 
belong to this chapter. These librarians of 
Western Canada thus show an active desire to 
keep in touch with their eastern colleagues, to 
share in. cooperative undertakings, and to 
receive the Chapter and S.L.A. Bulletins. 

The Toronto Chapter Bulletin of the S.L.A. 
is issued three or four times a year and in- 
cludes announcements of future and accounts 
of past meetings, articles from members, etc. 
The chapter membership is 48 of which 9 are 
out-of-town. One annual and six regular 
meetings are held. Generally the meetings 
are preceded by dinner at which twenty-five to 
thirty members are present. The importance 
of this chapter to its members, in the opinion 
of George A. Johnston, past president, who 
has been most zealous in collecting informa- 
tion for this article, is in the opportunity it 
affords them to become informed on the re- 
sources and techniques of other special libra- 
ries, and to make the acquaintance of two or 
three dozen people who are very well worth 
knowing on their own account. 

The Montreal Chapter, founded in 1932, 
was the first in Canada. It has been very ac- 
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tive from the start. One of its first projects 
was the compilation of a Directory of Special 
Libraries in Montreal. This was published in 
1933 and a revised edition in 1940. In 1935 
the chapter also published Current List of 
Periodicals in Libraries in Montreal and Dis- 
trict which is now being revised and brought 
up to date. The Montreal chapter, like the 
Toronto one, has many out-of-town members 
and publishes a Chapter Bulletin. 

Unique among the special libraries of Can- 
ada is one whose sphere of influence includes 
not only the whole Dominion but also the 
West Indies. This is the library of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, with 
headquarters in Toronto. It distributes books, 
designed for the blind, and records for the 
talking book, and is already playing an im- 
portant part in the rehabilitation of blinded 
service personnel. Smaller libraries for the 
blind are to be found in Halifax, Montreal, 
Brantford, Winnipeg, Vancouver, etc. 

The interest in library service for hospitals 
and prisons is growing. The military hospi- 
tal, in process of erection at Sunnybrook, has 
already appointed a library committee. In 
British Columbia, the Provincial Library 
Commission has just completed a survey of 
all institutions under the control of the gov- 


ernment, including hospitals, sanatoria, jails, 
and homes of all description, in respect to 
their library facilities. A report with recom- 
mendations has been forwarded to the minis- 
ters concerned. Meanwhile a grant of $1,800 
was appropriated last year for library service 
in a large provincial jail near Vancouver. 

In this rather sketchy outline of special li- 
brary service in the cities, the more isolated 
areas, and the social services, no mention has 
been made of the many special collections ad- 
ministered by university, school, public, and 
government libraries, since these are being 
discussed elsewhere. What lies ahead for all 
the special libraries of Canada? Will the ex- 
pansion of the war years continue? 

Many special librarians, viewing the ex- 
pected extension in industry and its allied 
services, noting the expressed interest of the 
government in social security, hopefully visu- 
alize as their goal the day when the special 
library, the unit for the assembling, organiz- 
ing, and disseminating of information on par- 
ticular subjects, will be firmly established be- 
hind the workshops of industry, the counters 
of commerce, the laboratories of science, the 
studies of art, and the practices of the profes- 
sions, in the words of the Dominion’s motto, 
a mari usque ad maro. 
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Canadian Publications 
By Elizabeth Homer Morton * 


Prriy librarians were present when that 

useful library tool, the Canadian Period- 
ical Index, came into being in its present 
form, at a dinner meeting of the Ontario 
regional group of catalogers in the fall of 
1937. Some years before the C.P.J. had been 
published by the Windsor Public Library, but 
ceased publication during the depression. 
The need for its revival had often been dis- 
cussed and once more was on the agenda. 
“If you can find a compiler, I'll publish it as 
part of the Ontario Library Review,” volun- 
teered Angus Mowat, inspector of public li- 
braries for Ontario. ‘I think the University 
of Toronto Library could arrange to compile 
it. I'll discuss it with Miss Newton,” coun- 
tered William Stewart Wallace, university 
librarian. 


Since then annual volumes, 1938-1942, 
have appeared each summer, and 1943 is now 
ready for the press. Each quarterly issue of 
the O.L.R. contains a three-month supple- 
ment. The cost per annual is $1 and 25c for 
a subscription of the O.L.R. both of which 
are published by the Public Libraries Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, Toronto, 
Canada. 

At present the C.P.I. indexes 31 Canadian 
magazines of the general type found in pub- 
lic, school, and university libraries. A greatly 
appreciated feature of the indexing, which in 
the main follows the Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, is that reviews are arranged 
alphabetically by author and title under the 
entry Book reviews. Librarians using the 
C.P.I. often wish that it were possible to have 
monthly supplements as well as quarterly 
ones. A resolution passed at the 1944 Token 
Provincial Conference of the Ontario Library 
Association requested that the Department of 
Education be approached with a request that 
a seven-year cumulation of the Canadian Peri- 
odical Index be published. 

The Canadian Catalogue of Books Pub- 
lished in Canada, about Canada, as Well as 
Those Written by Canadians has been com- 
piled and published annually since 1921-22 
through the generosity of the Toronto Public 
Libraries at a charge of 50c. When the 1943 
catalog was ready for the press, it was of such 
an increased size that application had to be 


* Secretary, Canadian Library Council, Ottawa, Canada, 
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made for additional printing funds. A grant 
from the Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship has been received and the 1943 
issue is just off the press. As usual it is ar- 
ranged under subject, with an author index. 
On the inner and back cover is printed the 
“Directory of Canadian Publishers and Pub- 
lishers’ Representatives.’” The task of daily 
compilation was this year entrusted to Kry- 
styna Zbieranska who had the cooperation of 
the reference and cataloging divisions of the 
Toronto Public Libraries, and of the general! 
editor of the University of Toronto Press. 
Dr. Zbieranska is a graduate of the McGill 
Library School, ’43, and obtained her doctor- 
ate from the University of Rome in Romance 
languages. Her adventures since 1939, when 
she and her husband fled from their native 
Poland across Europe to Britain and to Can- 
ada, include among its high lights learning 
English and this checklist of 1943 Canadiana. 

“Letters in Canada’’ is an annua] feature 
of the University of Toronto Quarterly. This 
year the articles appeared in two sections. 
English-Canadian letters were dealt with in 
the April and French- and New-Canadian let- 
ters in the July issue. The articles are written 
by specialists, are critical, and are read with 
interest by all Canadian booklovers. Check- 
lists follow the articles and include full bib- 
liographical information including price. 
Copies of the U. of T. Quarterly may be ob- 
tained from the University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, Canada, $2 annually, 50c an issue. 

Library Service for Canada, a brief of the 
Canadian Library Council, was forwarded to 
the House of Commons Special Committee 
on Reconstruction and Re-establishment last 
August. Within the ten mimeographed 
pages of the brief and its appendices which 
include the pamphlets, Rural Canada Needs 
Libraries, (French edition, Livres pour au- 
jourd’hui et demain), by Nora Bateson, and 
A National Library, by Elizabeth Dafoe, one 
obtains an over-all picture of the need for 
expansion of existing, and establishment of 
new, library services throughout the Do- 
minion. 


Recommendations 


Four recommendations are made to the 
Federal Government: 
I. The appointment of a Library Resources Board. 
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Publications of Toronto Public Libraries 


II. The making of a survey of existing library re- 
sources including book collections now in use 
by the forces, and any buildings at present used 
for wartime activities. 


III. The recommendation of library schemes to en- 
courage the organization of regional libraries 
and to devise a system of cooperation and co- 
ordination of library resources, such as Na- 
tional Library Services, Library Standards, Li- 
brary Consultation Services, etc. 


IV. The giving of financial support by the Do- 
minion Government to cover the expenditures 
of the proposed Library Resources Board and 
for the allotment of adjustment grants to the 
provinces. 


Anyone desiring to read the full brief and 
the provincial library briefs from which much 
of its information is compiled, may do so in 
the Ontario Library Review, November 1944. 

Brief Concerning the Cultural Aspects of 
Canadian Reconstruction is a summary of 
fifteen briefs presented to the House of Com- 
mons Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. This brief dovetails 
with Library Service for Canada and is par- 
ticularly occupied with the creation of com- 
munity centers throughout Canada to inte- 
grate the leisure activities of the neighbor- 
hood, with the library playing an appropriate 
role. The brief received a hearing on June 
21, 1944, when leaders of the cultural life of 
the Dominion appeared before the committee 
for questioning. The witnesses included, 
among others, a sculptress, a musical com- 
poser and director of a symphony orchestra, 
a dramatist, an author, an architect, a cellist. 
The listeners included representatives from 
all the arts and crafts and the libraries. The 
businesslike approach of the witnesses and 
their realistic familiarity with finance im- 
pressed the committee. The suggestion was 
made of an annual per capita tax to maintain 
services after an initial grant of several mil- 
lions. Copies of the brief and of the pro- 
ceedings may be obtained from the Depart- 
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ment of Public Printing and Stationery, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, in the series, Special Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, no. 
10, Wednesday, June 21, 1944, price 10c. 

Libraries in Canada, 1940-42, published 
late in 1943 by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. J. E. Robbins, provides the yardstick for 
measuring library service in Canada. Librar- 
ies in Canada, 1940-42 tabulates all the free 
public libraries, association public libraries, 
university and college libraries, business, tech- 
nical and government libraries, with the name 
of the chief librarian and statistics of various 
services, etc. Copies may be obtained from 
the Department of Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, price 35c. 


Canadian libraries are still finding useful 
the three reading lists on Canada issued by 
the A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, at 25c for single copies, or 10 
copies (assorted) for $1. Although the lists 
now need to be brought up to date, they pro- 
vide a standard of background literature on 
Canada. The lists are: 


CANADA; A READING GUIDE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by E. W. Looseley and E. Wickson. 1941. 

CANADA; A READING GUIDE FOR CHILDREN AND 
YouNG Peopie, by L. H. Smith and A. M. 
Wright. 1941. 

CANADA AT Wan, by E. W. Loosley and N. Ben- 
nett. 1943. 


A Book List for the Use of the Citizens’ 
Forum Listening Groups is being compiled 
by the Canadian Library Council in coopera- 
tion with the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. On this list are four periodicals 
on current affairs touching Canada which may 
be of interest to libraries beyond the Do- 
minion. These are: 


CANADIAN ART; bimonthly. Box 384, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. $1 (Canada); $1.25 (abroad). 
Deals with art in general as well as Canadian art. 
Illustrations in black and white and in color. Paper and 
print, excellent. Reviews art books. 


Foop FOR THOUGHT; 10 issues. Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 198 College Street, 
Toronto, Canada. $1 

Articles on adult education interpreted broadly. II- 
lustrated. Pleasing format. Occasional booklists and 
reviews. 


PuBLic AFFAIRS; quarterly. The Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Dalhousie University, Box 459, Hali- 
fax, Canada. $1 

Articles discuss such public affairs as housing, health 
insurance, etc. Pages well designed. Book reviews. 


Wor pb AFFAIRS; 10 issues. 224 Bloor Street, W., 
Toronto, Canada. $1 
Current events and news of general interest in the 
cultural fields. Designed originally for collegiate stu- 
dents but of proved interest to adults. Illustrated, Book 
reviews, 
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Library Trends in Canada 


By Eleanor Barteaux * 


e Sir Frederick Haldimand, who replaced 

Sir Guy Carleton as Governor-General 
of Quebec during the American Revolution- 
ary period in 1778, goes the honor of estab- 
lishing the first public library in Canada. The 
governor wisely hoped that books would 
serve as a bond in unifying the interests of 
the French and English inhabitants. Haldi- 
mand’s insight and example have long been 
the goal sought for by Canadian librarians, 
for in striving for greater national library de- 
velopment, they have been making their con- 
tribution to the evolution of more far-reach- 
ing Canadian culture and to the birth of a 
greater national unity. 

That unity which comes from mingling 
one with the other is not easily attainable in 
Canada, for this is a vast country, where dis- 
tances between settled lands are great. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the inhabited parts 
of Canada are so completely separated that 
trustees, committees, and librarians across 
the country have little or no opportunity to 
meet for active encouragement and coopera- 
tion. Too often Canadian librarians with 
unwarranted pessimism look at their indi- 
vidual deficiencies rather than view with pride 
what is being accomplished in their collective 
library world. But enlightened leadership has 
made libraries progressive and during the last 
few decades Canadian libraries have seen 
change, growth, and a widening horizon. 


Adult Education 


A survey, important in showing the di- 
versity of interests which the public libraries 
of Canada are attempting to satisfy, was that 
conducted by Gordon Gourlay in the De- 
partment of Library Science at the University 
of Michigan in 1942. This thesis, The Role 
of Canadian Public Libraries in Adult Edu- 
cation, presents a comprehensive picture of 
certain types of adult educational work which 
are being carried on in Canadian libraries 
from Vancouver to Charlottetown. The in- 
formation covers formal education and dis- 
cussion groups, the library program for reach- 
ing and cooperating with these groups, and 
suggestions as to the library's role in adult 
education, while the introduction points out 
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the financial and other economic handicaps 
which are faced by public libraries in the 
various cities of Canada. The survey revealed 
that the majority of libraries cooperate with 
educational associations by supplying speak- 
ers, booklists, bibliographies; and that they 
are getting cooperation and assistance in car- 
rying on their work. The library, main 
source for adult education materials in any 
community, accepts as its first responsibility 
the provision of the best books to meet the 
educational, recreational, and cultural re- 
quirements of the community. 


Communit y Centers 


Aware that formal education alone would 
not completely satisfy the needs of the people, 
public libraries for the past half century have 
carried on a Eo of general cultural ac- 
tivities—exhibitions of art, lectures, musical 
programs—planned, at first, to further means 
and methods for the distribution Of their 
books. As a result of these interests, there 
has finally evolved the idea of the public li- 
brary as a community center where librarians 
working with other groups foster the appre- 
ciation and development of the arts. 


The first public library in Canada to be 
designed with this integration of books and 
the arts in mind, is the Elsie Perrin Williams 
Memorial Library in London, Ontario, erect- 
ed in 1941. The main library, arranged by 
subject division, is on the first floor, with the 
galleries, offices, and lecture rooms on the 
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second floor. The auditorium on the ground 
floor is equipped with a booth for projector, 
record player, radio, and slide lantern. Films 
are circulated to individuals and groups; in 
the library itself they are used in the art gal- 
lery, children’s library, music, and adult edu- 
cation departments. The music department, 
besides circulating records, uses them within 
the library daily for afternoon and evening 
recordings arid weekly concerts with anno- 
tated programs. The art gallery shows all 
traveling exhibitions, and presents the work 
of local and regional artists, handicraft work- 
ers, photographers. The gallery program in- 
cludes the usual gallery lectures and demon- 
trations. Since the general policy of the li- 
brary is to make the special collections avail- 
able not only in the library but in the home 
as well, a collection is being built up of rep- 
resentative Canadian paintings, which for a 
small fee are loaned for hanging in homes, 
schools, and club rooms. In operating as a 
community center, the building is used for 
meetings and activities by local cultural 
groups. 


Art Galleries 


An important development in library serv- 
ice took place in Windsor, Ontario, in 1943. 
Through the removal of certain municipal of- 
fices from Willistead Library (one of the two 
main library buildings) it became possible 
to equip a small art gallery, provide office 
space and projection room, install a sound- 
reproduction system including a projector, 
appoint a curator, and provide a series of 
community activities. With the active co- 
operation of the Windsor Art Association 
and the library board, outstanding exhibitions 
have been brought to Windsor. The special 
collections of circulating records, films, and 
musical scores make it possible to provide 
programs for special occasions in the library. 
Cultural and educational groups may use the 
lecture room for their regular monthly meet- 
ings free of charge, if they provide one com- 
munity program annually. A special feature 
of the gallery work is the encouragement 
given to racial groups to provide musical pro- 
grams in the gallery while the art of their 
countries is being exhibited. These new edu- 
cational and cultural services have been en- 
thusiastically received by the public. 


Library Drama League 


The Beaches Branch of the Toronto Pub- 
lic Libraries is situated in a community- 
minded suburban section of the city. The 
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Art Gallery in the Public Library, 
Willistead Park, Windsor, Ontario 


Beaches Library Drama League has been a 
part of the community life for many years, 
studying techniques of production and stage 
craft, using puppets and shadow plays, dram- 
atizing and setting Canadian poetry to music, 
inviting Canadian authors and playwrights to 
take part and share in the activities of the 
group. Each month there is an exhibition of 
art or some craft. During the early part of 
1944, a committee consisting of an uphol- 
sterer, a commercial artist, an architect, a 
newspaperman, a war worker, a storekeeper, 
a musician, and four women was formed to 
plan a music project. The program of five 
concerts was varied and carefully planned in 
order to meet the tastes of each individual. 
At the last concert nonprofessional local 
young people gave a talented and varied pro- 
gram of voice and piano. As someone said 
as he left the library at the close of a con- 
cert, ““Books, music, and people seem to be- 
long together.” 


Collecting the Nation’s Past 


The records of Canada’s past have not been 
neglected by Canadian libraries and archives. 
Elsie McLeod Murray, of the University of 
Western Ontario Library, London, Ontario, 
has recently made a survey of the historical 
collections held by libraries across Canada. 
She reports that the University of British 
Columbia has acquired the late Judge How- 
ay’s library of logs and journals relating to ex- 
plorations and the maritime fur trade, which 
will be the nucleus of an extensive collection. 
At the University of Saskatchewan, the Adam 
Shortt Library is being cataloged for the use 
of those interested in the Canadian west, the 
fur trade, and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Nearly all university libraries possess some 
valuable historical papers. McGill Univer- 
sity, Université de Montréal, the University 
of Toronto, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, and Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, New Brunswick, all report inter- 
esting and important holdings, usually of 
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regional interest. The library of the Univer- 
_ sity of Western Ontario is collecting regional 
history and stimulating interest in its locality 
by publication of two mimeographed papers, 
Western Ontario Historical Notes and West- 
ern Ontario History Nuggets. Public libra- 
ries, too, are fast becoming interested in this 
phase of work in the community. At the 
Kitchener, Ontario, Public Library, the his- 
torical collection is the result of a lifelong in- 
terest on the part of the librarian. The gen- 
erous donations of an extensive private col- 
lection relating to the area make the Wind- 
sor Public Libraries an important historical 
center. The papers of a new historical so- 
ciety at Hamilton, Ontario, are to be de- 
posited in the public library. The Kingston, 
Ontario, Public Library is collecting items 
that relate to Frontenac County, the London 
Public Library is interested in city of London 
data, while the Vancouver Public Library has 
an excellent working collection of regional 
material including quite a few local rarities. 
The most extensive collection, national in 
scope, is that of the Toronto Public Libraries. 
Growing interest in this work is evidenced 
in many ways. 


Microfilms 


In the preservation of these historical rec- 
ords and in the making of inaccessible books 
available to students, microphotography plays 
an important part. Martha Shepard, of the 
reference division, Toronto Public Libraries, 
outlines the beginning of development of 
microphotography in Canadian libraries in a 
comprehensive article, ‘All a Matter of Re- 
duction,” appearing in the Ontario Library 
Review for February 1943. A few university 
libraries are offering microphotographic serv- 
ice—Acadia University, the University of 
British Columbia, McGill University, The 
University of Toronto, Queen’s University, 
and the University of Western Ontario, have 
projectors and are gradually building up col- 
lections of films. Among public libraries, the 
Toronto Public Libraries have been the first 
to develop microphotographic service. Be- 
sides adding film copies of newspapers, man- 
uscripts, and rare books to their own collec- 
tions, they have instituted a photographic 
service to make available to other libraries 
any material in the Toronto Public Libraries. 
All the larger Canadian libraries are inter- 
ested in the possibilities of microfilm and are 
making plans for postwar development, 
which will make Canada’s past readily avail- 
able to present and future Canadians. 
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Publicity 


From the reports of libraries concerning 
their publicity methods it can be safely 
claimed that librarians are carrying out in all 
instances the advertising man’s principle of 
basic publicity ‘to bring themselves favor- 
ably to the attention of as many people as 
often as they can.’ Isobel McLean of the 
Public Library, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, in 
listing the publicity methods of her western 
library, sums up the procedures as practiced 
generally throughout Canada. Under the 
heading “Within the Walls’ she tells of bul- 
letin board displays, the observance of spe- 
cial weeks and holidays, and the special ar- 
rangement of war books, maps, —* and 
posters. To reach readers outside the walls, 
it is true that the mimeographed word takes 
the place of the printed word in most libra- 
ries, due to the lack of funds for printed 
material. However, annotated reading lists, 
general lists of recent books, and annual re- 
ports are made attractive with a little effort 
and imagination on the part of the interested, 
enthusiastic amateur ‘‘publishers.’” The 
trend is to take the book to the reader, and 
so every opportunity to display books at meet- 
ings and conferences is welcomed. Toronto 
Public Libraries have organized book fairs, 
and held exhibits at the Canadian National 
Exhibition and at conventions throughout the 
year. The Redpath Library, McGill Univer- 
sity, supplied a book display for the UNRRA 





National Film Board 


Discussion Meeting of the Ottawa Public 
Affairs Council in the Carnegie Library, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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MILITARY CAMP LIBRARY 
For Troops in Training at Exhibition Camp, Toronto 


conference this fall. The library open house 
and building tour have been successful ven- 
tures in introducing readers to the Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Toronto, and Windsor public li- 
braries. The Public Library, St. Thomas, On- 
tario, sends out welcome letters to newcom- 
ers, while “welcome wagons’ in Windsor, 
Ontario, and Saskatoon have distributed to 
new residents an introductory leaflet, inviting 
them to use their library. Radio programs are 
given by a few libraries. The Vancouver Pub- 
lic Library has had success with a series of 
programs, ‘The Voice of the Library,’’ which 
answered questions on books and library 
service and gave brief book notes. The Pub- 
lic Library, Edmonton, Alberta, has con- 
ducted a ‘Mr. Information” radio program 
for children. The St. Catherines, Ontario, 
Public Library broadcasts a children’s story 
hour on Saturday as does the Public Library 
of Calgary, Alberta. The Toronto Public Li- 
braries began a weekly broadcast series in 
October. 


Newspaper Publicity 


The newspaper is regarded as being among 
the foremost media for interpreting the es- 
sential character of library service in com- 
munity life. Edmonton Public Library lists 
newspaper articles and streetcar ads as effec- 
tive. In Calgary the newspapers publish the 
library's list of new books monthly and the 
library assists and shares in a full-page book 
review in the evening paper. The Regina 
papers carry the library's weekly press article, 
a lengthy book review, and a bibliography on 
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a single subject. The Hamilton and Windsor 
public libraries look upon newspaper stories, 
book reviews, and lists appearing in the paper 
as one of their most important forms of 
publicity. 


Service Libraries 

At the beginning of the war, librarians and 
interested citizens advocated a comprehen- 
sive national plan for the organization and 
direction of library service for the armed 
forces, a plan which if put into effect would 
have been comparable to the library system 
for the services in the United States. Though 
the libraries were unsuccessful in their efforts 
to implement such a plan, Canada’s enlisted 
men and women have not lacked for reading 
material. All credit is due individual libra- 
rians, library commissions and boards, the 
Canadian Legion Educational Services, the 
Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, and 
volunteer agencies for the inspiration, 
thought, and hard work which have gone into 
the supplying of recreational reading to the 
men and women of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. The Nova Scotia Regional Libraries 
Commission has opened brarich libraries in 
the large military camps of the district, and 
sent collections of books to the small stations: 
An Air Force Library at No. I Manning De- 
pot is maintained as a full-fledged branch by 
the Toronto Public Libraries. The Manitoba 
Library Association has looked after the 
united services at Winnipeg. Where it has 
been impossible for public libraries to estab- 
lish branch libraries in camps, these libraries 
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have become centers for the organization, 
building up, and distribution of books to 
camps within their military districts. The 
books for these camp libraries have been sup- 
plied for the most part by the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire Camps Library and 
the Canadian Legion. The Naval Library 
Service, organized officially in October 1943, 
has attracted some of the best trained libra- 
rians into navy blue uniforms. The naval li- 
brary plan has grown to include 14 units 
with a complement of 40, serving in Canada 
and Newfoundland, and is now extending its 
badly needed services to the United King- 
dom. In addition to assistance from national 
organizations, the naval service receives an 
appropriation for the support of library work. 
The service is being developed as a supple- 
mentary feature of the training program and 
an endeavor is being made to provide facili- 
ties similar to those available in the Royal 
Navy and the United States Navy. 


Industrial Libraries 


The important — of work with in- 
dustrial plants has been recognized by Cana- 
dian librarians. A branch library has been 
installed by the Toronto Public Libraries in 
a large plant, and in cities where book re- 
sources are such that it is impossible to pro- 


vide collections of books, librarians have co- 
operated with management and labor in ex- 
tending their services. The technical re- 
sources of libraries have been made known 
to industry through assistance with book se- 
lection, interviews with personnel, and the 
posting of booklists, posters, and book jackets 
on factory bulletin boards, while individual 
workers have been given help in problems 
concerning their particular jobs. Librarians 
feel that the perfect method for this work in 
industrial plants has not yet evolved but are 
hopeful that with experiment and experience 
will come the solution for further expansion 
in this field. 


Current Trends 


Through the promotion of these newer 
techniques in library service, the stimulation 
of public interest in libraries and librarian- 
ship has been extended considerably in late 
years. Librarians know from past experience 
that when this war is over, there will be an 
abnormally large demand for library service 
of all kinds in all the provinces. Upon this 
postwar library, in a country where democ- 
racy is the way of life, must fall the task of 
providing the materials for continuing edu- 
cation and intellectual recreation for an en 
lightened citizenry. 





War PLANT LIBRARY 
Scene in the John Inglis Branch of the Toronto, Ontario, Public Libraries 
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“A Dedication is A Wooden Leg”’ 


By Gertrude Memmler * 


Gut degree of affectionate praise, at times 
downright credit for the existence of a 
book, is given in the dedication. Besides 
wives, eremies, friends, relatives, and room- 
mates are complimented in this way. Dicta- 
tors, kings, and presidents have not been over- 
looked. Rivers, birds, butterflies, ants, and 
tree-frogs have been chosen from the world 
of nature. 

The familiar ‘“To My Wife’ is no longer 
the usual wording. Making the Brush Behave 
is dedicated by Eliot O'Hara “To Shirley 
O'Hara, who made the text behave.” The 
dedication from McElroy’s Grover Cleveland 
reads: “To my wife whose vermilion pencil 
has deprived the world of my noblest sen- 
tences.”” “To C.C.H. whose complete indif- 
ference to the contents of this book has been 
a solace and relief during the period in which 
it took form”’ is from Homan’s Conremporar) 
Economic Thought. 


Clarence Day in his After All addresses 
these lines: 


To My Wife 
Dearest, I am getting seedy, 
Fat and fussy, kind of greedy. 
If your love is on the wane 
I can't reasonably complain. 
Yet, since legally you're mine, 
Try to be my Valentine. 


Year by year, to my delight, 

You have broiled my chop at night, 
Made the toast, and filled my cup. 
Oh my darling, keep it up. 

Warm my slippers ere we dine 
Damn it, be my Valentine. 


“This book is dedicated to E.F.S. who es- 
caped becoming a Darkroom Widow by mak- 
ing pictures herself,” is the way W. M. Strong 
puts it in Photography for Fun. Roy A. Wel- 
day admits that his wife is an “ideal back-seat 
driver...” in Your Automobile and You 
and Ed Streeter mildly dedicates his Daily 
Except Sundays; or What Every Commuter 
Should Know to “'L.S., who will understand 
why.” The authcr of Your Diet and Your 
Health dedicates it to Anna Mantel Fishbein, 
qualifying that her accomplishments ‘‘main- 
tained a constant war between my weight and 


1 Edward Young: Love of Fame, the Universal Passion 
(Satire IV). 
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my appetite.” George Arliss consigns his Up 
the Years from Bloomsbury “to the girl with 
the nice arms.” 


Howard Pease in Shanghai Passage prefers 
to call the dedication a “Bill of Lading.” 
Learning to Sail by H. A. Calahan is inscribed 
as follows: 


To “Mrs. Peedie’”’ 

Who is “a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


To “Nelson Rowley whose unholy prayers un- 
horsed me in mid-Pacific’” is the dedication 
from Holy Prayers in a Horse’s Ear. 


“Private faces in public places are wiser 
and nicer than public faces in private places,” 
Auden insists in dedicating ‘““The Orators, an 
English Study” (in Poems) to Stephen Spend- 
er. Ah, Wilderness is dedicated to “George 
Jean Nathan who also, once upon a time, in 
peg-top trousers went the pace that kills along 
the road to ruin.” Halliburton names his 
Princeton roommates and tells us “‘their san- 
ity, consistency, and respectability” drove him 
to write Royal Road to Romance. 

Books are sometimes dedicated to unknown 
persons—"‘the nearsighted gentleman in the 
fifth row. ..” in Public Speaking and “‘to 
somebody somewhere to be used by everybody 
everywhere” in Potatoes for Breakfast, Din- 
ner, Supper. Ranchero is dedicated ‘‘to an 
unknown Spanish-Californian friend who 
during the war sent to Captain White anony- 
mously a beautiful patchwork quilt. 
Colorado River Controversies is dedicated by 
R. B. Stanton “to all truthful Colorado River 
voyagers.” Here Comes Barnum is for “the 
whole civilized world in general and to the 
universal Yankee nation in particular.” 

At other times, the name of the person to 
whom the book is dedicated has been lost, as 
in Laughing Boy which Oliver LaFarge says 
is “dedicated to the only beautiful squaw I 
have ever seen in all my life, whose name I 
have forgotten.” Kipling’s Plain Tales from 
the Hills is dedicated to “the wittiest woman 
in India.” 


The following is taken from Osborne's 
Within Prison Walls: “This little volume is 
dedicated to Our Brothers in Gray and espe- 

(Continued on page 207) 
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GI Joe and the Library 


By Joseph T. Wheeler * 


WE librarians have been becoming in- 

creasingly concerned over the small 
proportion of adults who use the facilities of 
our libraries. We are all aware of the fact 
that women use the library more than men but 
even the number of women borrowing books 
and using reference rooms is pitifully small. 
A recent study in New York City showed that 
as a general rule ten per cent or less of the 
adults living even in the block immediately 
adjoining the library had a borrower's card. 
That the same condition holds throughout the 
country is readily seen by comparing the cen- 
sus statistics of the number of adults with 
library figures of the number of adult cards in 
force. 


A Hundred Men and 
Their Books 


Librarians now serving in the armed forces 
have a unique opportunity to meet the men 
who have never crossed the threshold of the 
library since leaving school. During the last 
few months as a pastime I have recorded the 
responses of a hundred men to my questions 
about their use of books and libraries. 

I am passing on the information I have 
gathered in the hope that it may help to re- 
emphasize the tremendous challenge we face 
after the war—that of bringing books into the 
lives of the vast majority of adults who read 
only the daily newspaper and an occasional 
magazine. 

The men I questioned were all enlisted 
men in the Infantry, usually thought of as a 
catchall for those not needed in other more 
specialized branches of the Army. Among 
them were farmers, factory workers, trades- 
men, clerks, accountants, teachers, a banker, 
an imsurance executive, a leather tanner, a 
meat packer, a fish scaler, a very successful 
bookie from Brooklyn, a professional football 
player—in fact, men from a wide variety of 
vocations and from all over the country. I 
tried to keep the group as representative as 
possible, excluding only those who were in 
school when they entered the service. 


To my first question, ‘Did you use the pub- 
lic library after leaving school,” the response 


~ © Administrative Assistant, New York Public Library, on 
military leave with U.S, Army. 
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was “yes” from thirteen and “no” from 
eighty-seven. Of those who answered “‘yes,”’ 
more than half had used it occasionally for a 
novel. Three had at one time or another 
looked up information in connection with 
their work. There were two fairly regular 
patrons — a schoolteacher and, strangely 
enough, Charlie, the Brooklyn bookie, whose 
“office’’ was located near a branch where he 
read biography and history in his off hours. 

Of those who had not used the library since 
leaving school, nearly four-fifths knew that it 
existed for they had used it in connection with 
their school homework. Most of them felt 
that it had nothing of a practical value to offer 
them, the remainder were too busy or too tired 
after work to use it. Sixteen men did not 
know that there was such a thing as a free 
public library. Most of them had good reason 
for they came from rural areas but there were 
several from large cities with well organized 
libraries who were totally unaware of their 
existence. 

In response to questions about their use of 
books, the replies were equally challenging. 
Only twelve men used books in connection 
with their work. In most cases these books 
were located in the office where they worked 
and were used for reference or read during 
spare time when business was light. Three 
men attributed their advancement in their vo- 
cation in some measure to the use of books. 


Sixty-eight men read books occasionally in 
their leisure time—usually mysteries, adven- 
ture stories, etc. I did not count their read- 
ing since entering the service for there was 
scarcely a man who hadn’t read everything he 
could lay his hands on during that long voy- 
age across or who wouldn’t jump at the 
chance to read while he is over here. Accord- 
ing to my count, six men occasionally read 
nonfiction for pleasure, either buying the 
book, or borrowing it from a friend or the 
library. 


Effect of Army Libraries 


You will perhaps wonder what effect Army 
library service has had on these men, espe- 
cially in conditioning them to read and use 
public libraries after the war. My findings 
are discouraging. Only thirteen men used 
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camp libraries. As far as I know, there are 
no camp libraries in Italy—certainly not in 
the large replacement depots or in the divi- 
sion to which I am now assigned. Back in the 
States when we had camp libraries there were 
enough recreational facilities and other diver- 
sions so that most of the men had no particu- 
lar need for books. The Red Cross and the 
Army Special Services distributed books on 
board troopships but there was no library. 
After we landed books became as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. During the five months I have 
been in Italy I have seen one box of VBC 
books and that hidden away in a Red Cross 
tent, and perhaps two or three hundred copies 
of the armed forces reprints of ong re- 
cent titles. My conclusion is, therefore, that 
as far as these men are concerned the Army 
library service has had practically no effect in 
making them readers or library users. 

One very worth-while contribution of the 
Army, aided by the Council of Books in War- 
time, has been in providing free reprints of 
important recent titles of fiction and non- 
fiction. However, some of the men I ques- 
tioned as to the selection of titles published 
said they are too high-brow. But I shall 
never forget the afternoon I spent in a fox- 
hole with a leather tanner with two years of 


high school education, trying to keep our 
minds off the heavy barrage the Germans 
were laying in by discussing the principles of 
book selection. He admitted there were very 
few books in the armed forces edition which 
he would have read in civilian life but he was 
glad they were chosen for otherwise, he said, 
he would have missed out on some-of the best 
stories he had ever read. I asked him whether 
he thought public libraries should do the same 
thing — restrict their purchases to the best 
hundred or so novels each year rather than 
buying, as many still do, the cheap and trivial 
as well as the good. His reply was, “Well, 
after all, the library is an educational institu- 
tion, isn’t it?” 

It seems to me that among our most press- 
ing problems as librarians are: 1) making 
men realize that in most cases books have a 
very practical value in dollars and cents as far 
as their jobs are concerned, 2) showing them 
that reading can serve as a recreation just as 
well as a movie or an evening in the beer 
joint, 3) that a good book can be just as in- 
teresting and readable and far more satisfying 
than a cheap mystery or adventure story, and 
4) that the public library is a place where 
men are welcome and can feel at home in spite 
of the preponderence of books and women. 





“A DEDICATION 


(Continued from page 205) 
cially to those who, during my short stay 
among them in Auburn prison, won my last- 
ing gratitude and affection by their courtesy, 
sympathy, and understanding.” Westbrook 
Pegler recently told the story of a convict’s 
amazing job while in solitary. In Digest of 
the Diseases of Birds the prisoner reports his 
work and dedicates it to his friends and to his 
enemies who “. . . by their very opposition 
have stimulated me to greater effort and ac- 
complishment than would have otherwise 


been possible for me.” 


G. M. Butler’s Modern Athletics is ““dedi- 
cated to all those from whom, in my efforts 
to teach, I have learnt so much.” Caroline 
Snedeker dedicates her Uncharted Ways to 
her cousin ‘who feeds books to the hung 
in far places.” The Atrocities of Book-Col- 
lecting and Kindred Afflictions is dedicated 
by W. J. V. Pipp “without permission to that 
prominent bibliographer A. Edward Newton, 
Esq., that Mr. Newton may see the error of 
his ways and haste to mend them is the earnest 
prayer of the author.” 


IS 
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A WOODEN LEG” 


That dedicating a book may be a problem 
is indicated by Edward J. O’Brien in his letter 
inscribing The Best Short Stories of 1922 to 
Oliver Herford. Among other things he says, 
“I could not inscribe it to our Mr. Anderson 
always, and yet he insisted upon writing the 


best short stories years after year...” Mr. 
Herford, by the way, dedicated This Giddy 
Globe “To President Wilson [With all his 
faults he quotes me still. }”” 

“Of all attributes which require imagina- 
tion kindness needs it most” says Robert Col- 
lis when dedicating The Silver Fleece to his 
sons. In his Poems Auden writes the follow- 
ing for Christopher Isherwood, to whom they 
are dedicated: “Let us honour if we can the 
vertical man though we value none but the 
horizontal one.” 

The dedication of James Thomas Flexner’s 
new book, Steamboats Come True: American 
Inventors in Action, reads: ““To The Librar- 
ians whose unsung efforts and unfailing co- 
operation play so important a part in the 
preparation of such books as this.” 
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Private Wielty: A Story 


By Elizabeth ]. Hodges * 


MESS CARTER, the post librarian, finished 

a letter to a former associate. “Just im- 
agine how it would be in dear old East Glade 
Branch if the first assistant had to take time 
off now and then for shooting practice and if 
the general juniors were called for turns at 
K.P.! You never know what may happen 
next in an Army library.” 

She stepped to the door of her office and 
looked out into the reading room. A number 
of men were seated book in hand or were 
browsing. The Red Cross volunteer, plump 
little Mrs. Tuohy, wearing field grey, had just 
found Milton’s Areopagitica for an intellec- 
tual sergeant. Now she was trying to help 
Pvt. Gwomey to decide between Zane Grey's 
Light of the Western Stars and a new Ellery 
Queen. She finally urged him to take both, 
and somehow the conversation led quite easily 
to how Mrs. Gwomey was going to have a 
baby in May and how the Army made allow- 
ances for such contingencies and Uncle Sam 
paid the expense and... . 

Pvt. Wielty came in with the mail, a heavy 
sack full of magazines and newspapers. Miss 
Carter sensed that something was wrong. 
There was a strained expression on the usually 
grinning young face of the blond soldier. 

In the few months which had elapsed be- 
tween high school and induction, he had 
worked in a used-furniture store, and now 
assigned to the Post Library, he was show- 
ing considerable salesmanship in circulating 
books. Briefly, his system consisted of reading 
the last page of as many novels as possible, 
and on this slight foundation, painting a 
glowing picture of the whole. “Yeah, she 
thought all the time he was goin’ for this girl 
in Ecuador who stood in with a pack of spies, 
because all the air mail letters fell overboard 
and were lost in a deep crack in the Andes, 
and then—but I'm not telling you the whole 
story. It's OK though.” 

Now he put down the mailbags and 
straightened himself up with the expression 
of abstract heroism a man sometimes uses 
when he is trying to be brave about bad news 
but is wanting sympathy too. “I won't be in 
tomorrow Ma’am,” he said. ‘‘I gotta go to the 
hospital.” 


* Post Librarian, Army Air Base, Westover Field, Massa- 
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‘Why, what on earth is the matter?” 

Pvt. Wielty began to look braver and more 
frightened at the same time. “Some kind of 
operation on my back. “I didn’t know any- 
thing was wrong until they told me.” 

“Do you feel terribly ill?” 

‘No, Ma’am, I feel all right—I guess.” 
Pvt. Wielty began to look sick and miserable. 
“And you go right away—tomorrow ?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, so I won't have time to get 
my picture taken that Ma asked for. You 
know, for Mother’s Day. So I got her this 
from the P.X.”” He opened a ~~ con- 
taining a purple banner two feet by three with 
a yellow fringe all around the edge. Appli- 
quéd in cloth of gold was the sentiment, ‘‘! 
can never repay all that I owe to Mother, 
Darling.” 

“How do you like it Ma’am?” he asked. 

“Why, Pvt. Wielty, it’s wonderful,” she 
gasped. “How pleased your mother will be- 
that you thought of sending it!” 

Pvt. Gwomey also admired the gift and 
wondered if under the circumstances, it might 
not be appropriate to send something similar 
to his wife. 

Mrs. Tuohy was almost moved to tears. 
“How soon will you be able to eat things?” 

For the time being, Pvt. Wielty had no 
appetite, but he said manfully, ‘I don’t know 
Ma’am. Soon I hope.” 

A word of cheer was put in by Corporal 
Willis. “They got some cute nurses up 
there.” 

“Yep, I thought about that,” said Pvt. 
Wielty, and his face reddened, so that he 
began to look very feverish. 

“I don’t think that you had better carry any 
more mailbags today,”” said Miss Carter with 
concern. “They're pretty heavy, and if your 
back—” 

A runner broke in at this moment. ‘‘Say, 
Wielty,” he puffed, “the sergeant says you 
report as usual to the library tomorrow. It’s a 
guy named Weedy that’s going to the hospi- 
tal. Somebody's made a mistake, because his 
name sounds like yours.” 

Pvt. Wielty recovered with great rapidity. 
“I think,” he said, running a pocket comb 
through his hair, “I'll get that picture taken 
for Ma.” 
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Into the Woods with Books 


A FIELD LIBRARY IN ACTION ON MANEUVERS 
By Gene Wierbach * 


ONE of my jobs as a member of our Bat- 
talion Special Service, was to run the 
field library while on recent Tennessee man- 
euvers. 

The first time I saw the box containing the 
books intended for our use while in the field, 
my spirits sank. Surely in this small space, 
thirty inches square and eight inches deep, 
there couldn't possibly be enough reading 
matter to supply the needs of a battalion of 
men. Upon opening the box I found it con- 
tained a hundred pocket books, with fifty dif- 
ferent titles. These ranged from murder 
mysteries of the more gory type to Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies. 


Simplified Circulation 


On the train en route to the maneuver area 
I had my first experience as librarian. I set 
the box up at.one end of a coach and started 
checking books in and out. My checking 
method was a very simple one. I listed the 
soldier’s name and title of the book and the 
name of his outfit. When the book was re- 
turned, I simply drew a line through the en- 
tire entry. Before we had gone many miles 
all the books had been checked out. Within 
the next few days all the books had changed 
hands several times. However, I don’t believe 
many of them were read completely through 
as the motion of the train would soon lull 
the men to sleep and the books would fall out 
of their hands. I never believed that books 
or magazines were ever brought on a train 
to read, but rather to glance through and lay 
aside. The motion of the train is too inducive 
to slumber. 

Maneuvers had been in full swing a week 
before we had our first rest period. These 
periods usually took place over the week ends, 
when the men had time for relaxation. Here 
the field library became one of the most im- 
portant places in the entire area. When the 
weather permitted, the box of books was set 
up on a near-by tree stump or open truck. On 
rainy days or when the snow was blowing 
(and there were days like this!) we set up 
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shop within the shelter of the Post Exchange 
tent. By noon of the first day all the books 
would be checked out. We had one hard and 
fast rule: The books had to be returned by 
noon of the last day of the rest period. In 
addition to the field library, daily mail call 
brought many home-town newspapers and 
magazines to the ‘read hungry” men. The 
most popular magazines were the comics. In- 
expensive and light, it didn’t take much effort 
to skim through them. 

After arriving at a rest bivouac, the first 
thing the men wanted was a bath or shower 
and many times this was done with a helmet 
full of water. Then a hot meal under their 
belts and they were ready to flop in their tents 
and get some well deserved rest. With books 
and magazines from the field library, men ly- 
ing on blankets or around the fire, their heads 
propped on bended elbow, the place took on 
all the aspects of home. At night, candles in 
upturned helmets furnished not only heat 
within the small confines of the tents but 
light to read by. 


Soldiers Do Read! 


By the end of maneuvers all the books 
had become dog-eared and soiled, which 
proved that they had been in constant use. 
Even Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends 
and Influence People took a beating. Perhaps 
many tender young privates thought that by 
reading this classic, they might be better able 
to cope with their sergeants! 

In summing up the value of a field library, 
I would say that reading matter holds an im- 
portant place in a soldier's daily life. Not 
many read Shakespeare or others of a like 
nature. However this does not mean that the 
average GI has no appreciation of the classics. 
It is because he has so little time for heavy 
reading. The interesting book is the one he 
can pick up and read during ten-minute 
breaks or between details. The pocket books 
have solved the reading problem on maneu- 
vers. They are inexpensive and can be easily 
carried in pockets of combat suits or ‘“‘fa- 
tigues” and should they become lost or dam- 
aged, the loss is nominal. 
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Library Gripe Sheet 


By Mary Klove Kramer * 


FOR any staff a record or book of rules and 

procedures is a necessity for operation. 
There then remain the problems of keeping 
the rule book up to date and informing every 
member of the staff of changes and additions 
as they are made. 

Human nature being what it is, one telling 
or one writing in a rule book is seldom 
enough. And no rule book yet devised man- 
ages to cover all the small variations different 
people of different training and experience 
doing the same routines can manage to hang 
upon them. Hence, the Osterhout Free Li- 
brary Gripe Sheet. 


News Letter 


It started as a circulation department news 
letter with a fancy name that was lost at once. 
The head of the department put it together 
out of the items she wished to call, or recall, 
to the attention of the staff. It was done in 
an informal if-the-shoe-fits style. 

Practically at once staff members began 
bringing the editor their own items for in- 
clusion. The process of editing it became 
something like this. All the notes and small 
notices that had been posted or circulated for 
reading during the month were collected. 
Staff members were asked for any added con- 
tributions on their own specific work or tasks. 
Heads of other departments were canvassed 
for any information they wanted the circula- 
tion staff to know concerning the work of their 
departments. The entire lot was typed up on 
typing paper, in paragraphs, under the ac- 
curately descriptive if inelegant title of The 
Gripe Sheet, plus the date. Nothing fancy 
about it. 

The Gripe Sheet then circulated through- 
out the staff, each one initialling it as he read 
it. 


Rule Book 


At the end of the year the accumulated 
gripe sheets were checked with the rule book, 
changes made where procedure had been al- 
tered, and added items inserted in the rules 
on the basis of the need for their insertion as 
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proven by their appearance in The Gripe 
Sheet. 

A typical issue of The Gripe Sheet contains 
something like this: a pointed demand for 
fewer personal telephone calls, a note from 
the assistant in charge of reserves asking staff 
to check addresses more carefully, informa- 
tion that the reference department had added 
duplicate copies of certain circulation titles, 
the picture collection caretaker’s appeal that 
all pictures on a subject not be given to one 
borrower, and a specific (and justified) re- 
quest that the head of the department have 
the schedules for the following week ready 
before six o'clock the previous Saturday. 


The Gripe Sheet being so frankly a safety 
valve for all, every contributor speaks his 
mind uninhibited. Its informal nature makes 
possible the reappearance and repetition of 
dozens of items en the ubiquitous ‘‘No gum 
chewing in a library” to other details which 
frail mortals seem prone to forget. 


I f-the-Shoe-Fits Formula 


It might be added that the if-the-shoe-fits 
formula works fairly well, too. By and large 
the bulk of The ne FF Sheet items hit their 
marks which, even if only temporary, is still 
an achievement. When the effects are not 
lasting the items reappear in a subsequent 
Gripe Sheet, and then, if necessary, reappear 


again. 
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ARE BOOKS ESSENTIAL 


Today millions are deriving help, inspiration, 
courage and diversion—from books. Books are 
saving priceless man hours by making available, to 
all who can read, all the skills of all the crafts so 
vital to victory. Books are explaining to a be- 
wildered nation why we fight—how, and where, 
and whom we fight. Books reveal our friends, 
unmask our enemies. Books help us to understand 
our country, our world, the history, the geography, 
the people, their customs, their ambitions. Books 
take us where our men are fighting and make them 
better fighting men. Books give us all that man- 
kind has done and dreamed and planned. What- 
ever man has accomplished or hopes to accom- 
plish is yours—in books. Are books essential ? 
Try to imagine a democracy at war—without 
books. 


—MALCOLM JOHNSON 
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Roundup Time in the Library 


By Martha E. Schaaf * 


sis Spare to Roundup, a round-table dis- 
cussion of Western life and fiction by 
boys who come out of the West.’ With this 
announcement posted in the — wards 
and day rooms, our library invited its several 
cowboy patients and lovers of the great golden 
lands to reminisce upon the experiences they 
had left for the life of the GI. 

The stage was set! The backdrops were 
gay book jackets and rope lettering. A pair 
of cowboy boots and a collection of knives 
added a touch of realism to the display, and 
the books themselves seemed to take on life 
through their pictures and maps. Our dis- 
cussion traversed the tablelands and snow 
covered mesas, the broad grassy plains and 
the scorching desert. Tales were swapped be- 
tween sheepherders and cowpunchers, who 
described in glowing terms their annual par- 
ticipation in the ipatoo. 

Why should the library stoop to those wild 
and woolly Westerns? Is there any relation- 
ship between “the right book at the right 
time’’ when the fact remains that many of the 
Army boys demand Western stories? 

Perhaps it is a good sign of the times that 
books which portray the frontier spirit of 
courage and physical endurance, books whose 
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heroes fought for the land, lived and died on 
the Western plains, and respected a man’s 
word as law, should be so popular with those 
readers who need that identical background 
for the winning side. At least a Western, 
however over-exaggerated and repetitious in 
plot it may be, gives the desired escape read- 
ing and offers the justifiable motive that 
right wins out in the end. 


Such a demand seems justified, moreover, 
coming as it does from boys whose reading 
disclosed their former background as genuine 
vaqueros, ranch owners, and sheepherders 
who enjoy reading Westerns for the same 
reason that Will James wrote them, as he said 
in All in a Day's Riding: 

Since I been using my rope arm and hand on 
writing and drawing instead of making a loop and 
a throw, I’ve experienced a lot of pleasures that 
I wouldn't of if I'd still be making my living in 
the saddle. Like for instance, in my stories I can 
go over the trail that if I wasn’t writing I would 
never think of again. 


In order to acquaint our Western readers 
(who have read every Zane Grey title the 
Victory Book Campaign bequeathed us) 
with some of the recommended editions, 
George Sessions Perry’s excellent contribu- 

(Continued on page 220) 
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My First A.L.A. 


By George B. Utley * 


Y first A.L.A. Conference? Well, I'll have to 

go back more than forty years to get the an- 
swer to that one. It was Niagara Falls, 1903. At 
that time I was librarian of the Maryland Diocesan 
Library in Baltimore, a theological and church his- 
tory library operating under the aegis of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. As discreetly as possible I 
Rad dropped a hint to good old Bishop Paret that a 
library conference was soon to be held at Niagara 
Falls and that I believed it would be to the library's 
advantage if I attended and soaked up some of the 
wisdom of the elders. One day he came in, told me 
I could go, and handed me a check for twenty dol- 
lars. It was a welcome lift even though I knew it 
wouldn't cover. But it would help and so we made 
our plans. By ‘we’ I am including my wife, for 
she has attended nearly as many “A.L.A.’s” as I 
have (38 and 35, respectively). 

We journeyed, via Philadelphia and Buffalo, all 
the way by coach, for my slender stipend put a 
parlor car beyond even thought. Furthermore we 
carried our lunch for the same reason. We looked 
enviously on those mortals who tramped through 
our car, en route to the diner, as another race of 
beings, favored of the gods. Beyond Philadelphia, 
over the “Lehigh,” all was new to us, and the views 
of the Pennsylvania mountains, of Cayuga Lake, and 
of the vine-clad hills of western New York were 
just as good from our daycoach as from the armchair 
of a parlor car. Sour grapes? Perhaps, but we were 
young, and it was a great adventure. 

It was dark by the time we had changed trains at 
Buffalo and disembarked at the Falls. There were 
no taxicabs in 1903; only “hacks.’’ We hired one, 
got our modest luggage and ourselves aboard, and 
started for a rooming house on the Canadian side, 
which a Baltimore friend had recommended, and in 
which we had engaged a room. Headquarters hotel 
was not to be considered on our budget. We 
rumbled across Suspension Bridge, and the muffled 
roar of the mighty cataract came in through the open 
windows of the carriage. We heard Niagara Falls 
the day before we saw them. 

General sessions were held in the auditorium of 
the building where shredded wheat was made. I 
remember the immaculate neatness of everything 
impressed us, as did the large window expanse, and 
the predominating white effect in all the rooms. 

At the first session the president’s address was 
given, as was then the custom, and I remember the 
almost awe, because he was President of the A.L.A., 
with which I looked on Dr. James K. Hosmer, of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, as he pounded with 
his gavel and called the conference to order. Soon 
he was launched on his address, and I remember his 
references to his college chum, Charles W. Eliot, 
and to his disapproval of some of the policies, rela- 
tive to book reservoirs, enunciated by the President 
of Harvard, at the previous conference. 

I believe I was reasonably conscientious and went 
to all the general sessions, but, as I look over the 
Proceedings, | am amazed at the number of things 
about which I have not the slightest recollection. 


* Librarian Emeritus, Newberry Library, Chicago, Illi- 
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I do recall the plea that George Iles made for head- 
quarters for the A.L.A., but that I should ever be 
associated with such an enterprise did not enter my 
head. I remember that Dr. Bostwick, then of the 
New York Public Library, John Cotton Dana, who 
had gone to Newark a few months before, and 
whose long and brilliant career there was all in the 
future, and Bernard Steiner, my Baltimore friend of 
the Enoch Pratt Library, had a three-part discussion 
at one session on the purchase and circulation of 
fiction. And I remember that Mary W. Plummer, 
then of Pratt Institute, read a long report on library 
training, but I cannot recall a single feature of it; 
only that it was listened to with attention and re- 
spect. Since then I have enjoyed hugely Dr. W. H. 
Drummond's French-Canadian habitant poems, but 
it must be reported with chagrin and embarrassment 
that I cannot recall the recitations which, according 
to the Proceedings, he gave at the last session. No, 
I don’t think I skipped the last session! 

I presume I went to various section meetings, but 
forty years later I only recall the Catalog Section, 
and that, I think, because I heard my-former “‘boss’’ 
at the Watkinson Library, of Hartford, where I was 
assistant for a couple of years before going to Balti- 
more, utter this library heresy: ‘Don’t be afraid to 
make a misfit in your catalog if it fits your public!” 
I remember I thought that was pretty sound doc- 
trine. I still think so. 

I remember seeing an old man going down the 
steps of the headquarters hotel and being told he 
was Goldwin Smith. I recall the gratification it gave 
me to see “in person” so great a celebrity of the 
scholarly world. I wonder how many now would be 
thrilled at seeing Goldwin Smith (were he living), 
or whether people would ask, “Who is Goldwin 
Smith?” But in 1903 this historian, biographer, and 
expounder of public issues was quite a figure. 

We seldom now, perhaps never, have such acri- 
monious debates at a library gathering as the one at 
Niagara Falls when the conferees discussed the re- 
port of a committee appointed to look into the ques- 
tion of proper discounts to libraries. I remember 
how astounded I was when Anderson Hopkins 
jumped to his feet and exclaimed, referring to cer- 
tain booksellers whose practices he had denounced: 
“We have got to throttle them—throttle them!” 
And I remember the throttling motion of his hands 
as he shouted the words, and the look of animosity 
on his face. Debates at our conferences don't reach 
that pitch nowadays. 

The week was not all work and meetings. Relax- 
ation and play had their part. I remember the ride 
on open trolley cars, tendered, I think, by the city, 
down the west bank of the river to Lewiston, and 
up the east bank where the road ran excitingly close 
to the water's edge. 

But in looking over the Attendance Register I am 
impressed by the number there who, in later years, 
became my intimate friends, but of whose presence 
at this 1903 Conference I have no recollection. 
Among such, mentioning only those who have 
passed to the Great Beyond, were Mary Eileen 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries and one of the 
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Free Press Week November 19-25 


HREE hundred years ago, in November, John 
Milton wrote in Areopagitica, “Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, ac- 
cording to conscience, above all libertie®’’ He was 
arguing against restrictions on a free press, a peren- 
nial problem as long as books have been printed. 
The American Library Association proclaims No- 
vember 19-25 as Free Press Week for libraries. 
The dates are chosen in recognition of Milton's 
classic presentation of the case against censorship, 
and to commemorate the birth of Voltaire, who on 
November 21, 1694, began a lifetime of struggle 
against the infringement of personal liberties. 
Librarians have been especially conscious of at- 
tacks on freedom of the press in recent months, 
since many cases of censorship have arisen, in all 
types of libraries. Even though each case may be 
met individually and satisfactorily settled, the prin- 
ciple of free libraries is attacked whenever pressure 
is exerted to deny readers free access to books and 


other publications. This principle is one of great 
importance to libraries. The American Library As- 
sociation is taking a stand in proclaiming Free 
Press Week. Every library in the country is urged 
to take a similar stand, and by utilizing every avail- 
able channel in the community, make it known that 
libraries miaintain the right of the public to read 
anything of value and interest to the people, what- 
ever racial, religious, of political issues may be in- 
volved, so long as national security is not endan- 
gered, 

Arrangements are under way to secure national 
observance of Free Press Week, but libraries are 
asked to take the initiative, in order to establish, 
once and for all, their positive position on this 
question. Unlike other book weeks, the purpose of 
Free Press Week is not primarily to stimulate read- 
ing on the subject of censorship. The problem is 
how to create awareness of the threat to a precious 
personal freedom, through every channel the library 
can command. 





BANNING 


THE SALE OF LITERATURE, 


1814 AND 1944 








ITH recent instances of book cen- 

sorship in mind, it is interesting 
to compare two resolutions on that sub- 
ject, written considerably over a century 
apart. The one below is by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and is copied here from The 
Complete Jefferson, by Saul K. Padover. 


APRIL 19, 1814 


I am really mortified to be told that, in the 
United States of America, a fact like this can 
become a subject of inquiry, and of criminal 
inquiry too, as an offence against religion ; that 
a question about the sale of a book can be car- 
ried before the civil magistrate. Is this then our 
freedom of religion? and are we to have a 
censor whose imprimatur shall say what books 
may be sold, and what we may buy? And who 
is thus to dogmatize religious opinions for our 
citizens? Whose foot is to be the measure to 
which ours are all to be cut or stretched? Is a 
priest to be our inquisitor, or shall a layman, 
simple as ourselves, set up his reason as the rule 
for what we are to read, and what we must 
believe? It is an insult to our citizens to ques- 
tion whether they are rational beings or not, 
and blasphemy against religion to suppose it 
cannot stand the test of truth and reason. If 
M. de Becourt’s book be false in its facts, dis- 
prove them; if false in its reasoning, refute it. 
But, for God’s sake, let us freely hear both 
sides, if we choose. I know little of its con- 
tents, having barely glanced over here and there 
a passage, and over the table of contents. From 
this, the Newtonian philosophy seemed the 
chief object of attack, the issue of which might 
be trusted to the strength of the two combat- 
ants; Newton certainly not needing the auxil- 
iary arm of the government, and still less the 
holy author of our religion, as to what in it 
concerns him. I thought the work would be 
very innocent, and one which might be confided 
to the reason of any man; not likely to be much 
read if let alone, but, if persecuted, it will be 
generally read. Every man in the United States 
will think it a duty to buy a copy, in vindica- 
tion of his right to buy, and to read what he 
pleases. 


be following resolution was adopted by the 
Massachusetts Library Association on May 12, 
1944: 


There has developed in Massachusetts, chiefly in Boston, 
a police censorship or ‘‘banning’’ of literature by threat of 
prosecution and the consequent withdrawal from sale of 
books thus threatened. As a result there is no legal test. 
When complaints are received by the police, the police 
should refer them to the proper courts. The present 
method is arbitrary, irresponsible, extra-legal in nature. It 
defeats its purpose by arousing prurient interest and excit- 
ing public resentment. It lends itself to intolerance, in- 
justice, error, and abuse. It infringes the right of adult 
citizens of this Commonwealth to read books that are else- 
where considered wholesome, valuable, and often outstand- 
ing in merit and significance. 


The Massachusetts Library Association, by unanimous 
vote of its members in regular session, earnestly protests 
against such a method of determining what books shall be 
read by Massachusetts citizens, and directs that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Mayor of Boston, the District Attorney of Suffolk 
County, the Police Commissioner of Boston, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of Boston book Merchants. 


The Massachusetts Library Association, further, instructs 
its Executive Committee to take proper measures to lend the 
support of the Association and its members to promoting 
orderly, temperate, and wise censorship. 


The Association believes that a book should be consid- 
ered as a whole and with especial reference to its effect on 
conduct; that frankness which may be offensive to good 
taste does not always and necessarily tend to evil. conduct ; 
and finally, since there is no definite test of obscenity and 
since there is wide and honest difference of opinion, the 
Association believes that judges and juries should not rely 
solely on their personal predispositions, but that the testi- 
mony of experts should be admittéd and given due weight. 


As librarians, we are as desirous as any group in the 
community that obscene and harmful books should not be 
circulated ; all our efforts are directed to promoring whole- 
some, constructive reading. We would therefore remind 
authors and publishers that sensationalism and unnecessary 
coarseness, whether or not legally censorable, are offensive 
to good taste. And we would remind the public that in the 
long run the best and most effective suppression of objec- 
tionable books results from voluntary action by individuals 
in refusing to buy or countenance them. 
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THE 





ANADIAN interest in public relations and 
publicity in reference to public libraries is 
evidenced by the large number of informational 
leaflets, programs, and booklists issued by Cana- 
dian libraries in the past year, despite wartime cur- 
tailment of staff and supplies. The Canadian Li- 
brary Council has recently published a succinct and 
telling booklet compiled by Nora Bateson, entitled, 
Rural Canada Needs Libraries. This ten-page book- 
let, issued in both English and French editions, pre- 
sents a valid case for library expansion in both text 
and illustration. One paragraph headed “The Li- 
brary and the Common Man” carries this striking 
statement: 


China’s guerrilla army, fighting its long war against the 
Japs and another war against destitution and ignorance has 
this legend on one of its banners: 

WORK TO DO 
FOOD TO EAT 
HOUSE TO LIVE IN 
CLOTHES TO WEAR 
BOOKS TO READ 


China has no time for unessentials in these tragic days, but 
it is likely that her leaders realize that without the last of 
these essentials the common man has not much chance of 
achieving and holding the other four. 


Libraries seriously interested in conducting a cam- 
paign for regional library service would do well to 
examine this booklet. Supplies are very limited, 
due to enthusiastic demand in Canada, but it is pos- 
sible that arrangements might be made to borrow a 
copy. 

While the library council is interested in the ex- 
pansion of book service in rural communities, many 
of the libraries in larger cities are interested in ex- 
panding other types of library service. These in- 
clude film, record, and art materials. The London, 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Libra- 


rians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity mate- 
rial, annual reports, etc. 
Mildred Bruder, 
Illinois. 


to the editor of ‘The Crow's 
Nest,” Director of Publicity, Public 


Library, Chicago, 





Clair Heller demonstrates sculpture in 
the Windsor Public Library. 
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CROWS’ NEST" 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


Ontario, Public Library and Art Museum sponsor 
a large loan collection of classical, semi-classical, 
and speech records which may be borrowed for two 
cents per record per day, with a minimum charge of 
ten cents for records borrowed at any one time. In 
keeping with their desire to promote the apprecia- 
tion of fine music, concerts of recordings and “‘live”’ 
concerts by the London Chamber Music Society are 
given in the library auditorium or in the garden 
adjoining the library. The audience is cordially in- 
vited to help in the building of the programs and 
suggestions are left at the main circulation desk 
at least two weeks before each program. 

The lending of art materials by libraries and re- 
lated galleries is a relatively new project but Lon- 
don has evolved a highly successful program. Pic- 
tures, which hang in the gallery adjacent to the li- 
brary consist of original oils, water colors, aqua- 
tints, and color block prints by Canadian artists 
Pictures chosen from the gallery are later loaned 
to members of the London Public Library for a 
basic loan period of a month. A date due card is 
attached to the back of the picture. The loan may 
be renewed for two further months except when 
the picture has been reserved. A borrower may not 
have the same picture for more than three months 
in any twelve-month period. The rental fee is one 
per cent of the value of the picture per month, the 
minimum charge being 25c and the maximum $1.50 
per month. All pictures in the circulating collec- 
tion have been selected for their suitability as pic- 
tures for the home. The library distributes a leaf- 
let listing the pictures that may be borrowed with 
information about the monthly rental fees and full 
instructions for borrowing. 

Films are also circulated by the London Public 
Library and a mimeographed, annotated list has 
been issued for the guidance of teachers desiring to 
use films in the classroom. Films may be borrowed 
for a service charge of 25c per reel for each show- 
ing, with a 25c charge per film per day for overdue 
films. The list is arranged according to subject, is 
graded, and includes about 275 titles. Further 
service to young people and parents includes a 
storytelling room, which houses a separate collec- 
tion of new books recommended by the library for 
purchase for the child’s own home library. 

The Windsor Public Library also successfully 
circulates records and films. The auditorium on 
the second floor of the library building has been 
equipped to make use of projection and sound in- 
stallations as well as to display art exhibitions 
Throughout the season, on Thursdays at 7:30 P.M., 
an hour's program of films, recorded music, trav- 
elogs, and forums is presented free of charge. The 
Windsor Art Association is associated with the li- 
brary and a continuous program of exhibitions is 
maintained throughout the year. The gallery is 
open from 2-6 P.M. and 7-9 P.M. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. On Saturdays a special 
art program is given for children from 10-12 A.M. 

In line with the library’s interest in the arts a 
particularly effective publicity “‘stunt’’ was carried 
out in the reading room this spring. Clair Heller, 
a sculptor and art instructor, was anxious to dem- 
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onstrate to Windsor citizens just how a sculptor 
works in clay. The library was eager to participate. 
So a modeling stand and table were set up in the 
reading room, along with 100 pounds of dry Ken- 
tucky clay, water, and tools. The model chosen 
to sit for a portrait was a library guard. Letters 
announcing this novel venture were sent to the 
press, radio, art groups, school and educational 
groups, and interested individuals. Miss Heller 


worked in the library reading room, constantly 


surrounded by interested spectators, for three 
weeks. Upon completion of the bust the artist 
gave a lecture to a capacity crowd in the library 
gallery, retracing the various steps in the develop- 
ment of her portrait. High point of the evening 
was the unveiling of the bust, with the model 
present. ; 


Booklists 


Almost all of the public libraries in Canada issue 
booklists and reading lists in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form. The Hamilton Public Library has 
also issued several service leaflets that are of in- 
terest. One headed “In Peace or War’ is ad- 
dressed to service men, volunteers, and committee 
chairmen and outlines the type of service they may 
expect from the library, along with a few book 
titles of interest to each group. Another addressed 
to boys and girls is called ““So—You've Joined the 
Library . . . These Are the Important Things for 
You to Know.” This carries full instructions about 
the use of a library card and library books and ends 
with the admonition: “Take good care of the books. 
Wrap books well on wet days; use a bookmark; 
wash your hands before reading; never eat while 
using books.” The third leaflet, reading, “The 
Hamilton Public Library Offers Recreation, Practi- 
cal Help, a Liberal Education to Every Member of 
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COMMUm Ty — PRE-SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES §«cowTRieu tions Cand 
TO PERIODICALS 
a 
UNDERPRIVILECED 
CHILOREN 
VACATION 
iS SCHOLS 


Page from the annual report of the 

Toronto Public Library depicting li- 

brary services in a graphic and un- 
usually effective manner. 
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Color and simplicity of design makes this 
streetcar card used by the Toronto Public 
Library a forceful publicity medium. 


Your Family,” is addressed to the citizens of Ham- 
ilton, and distributed by public health nurses and 
the “welcome wagon.” Two “throw-aways’’ de- 
signed in typical handbill manner and carrying in- 
formation about the library’s services and summer 
programs testify to the fact that Canadian libraries 
ati oblivious to the tricks of the advertising 
trade. 

Saskatoon Public Library favors ten- and twelve- 
page mimeographed bibliographies for readers on 
many subjects. Some compiled recently include 
books on adventure, technological subjects, reli- 
gious books, Canadian history, global warfare, mu- 
sic, and many others. Vancouver, on the other 
hand, seems to lean toward lists for young people. 
Toronto has done a series of eight leaflets called 
“New World A-Coming” which are stunning in 
format and arrangement. Each leaflet bears the 
same over-all design but is on different colored 
stock and printed in contrasting inks. The leaflets 
are concerned with racial problems, science, eco- 
nomics, education and child training, housing and 
city planning, peace plans and world cooperation, 
labor and social security. The back of each list 
carries a simplified street map of Toronto with the 
location of the main library and branches and the 
legend ‘““Where Is Your Nearest Library?’ 

Toronto has used the same map on the back of a 
service leaflet, “Introducing Your Library,” a spe- 
cially compiled music list that was distributed with 
programs at the summer symphony, and on sta- 
tionery which is used in sending out booklists 
made at the request of individuals and clubs: Three 
narrow bookmarks designed for children carry the 
titles ““The Shape of Things to Come,” “If You 
Like Lassie Come-Home,” and “Battle and Vic- 
tory. 

Attention should certainly be called to the col- 
ored poster, reproduced on this page, and used by 
the Toronto Public Library as an attention-getter 
in the city streetcars. The background and figures 
are in a deep, brilliant blue, the books in bluish 
green, and the lettering in canary yellow. This 
combination of colors is particularly effective for 
outdoor advertising of all kinds and can be easily 
seen and read at a distance. This coupled with 
another reproduction from the Toronto Annual Re- 
port proves the effectiveness of good color, good 
design and well chosen captions in library pub- 
licity. Canadian libraries and librarians are just as 
interested in new and better methods of publiciz- 
ing libraries and library services as we are and we 
can all benefit by knowing more about what each 
is doing and exchanging ideas not only for spe- 
cial publication issues but throughout the year. The 
libraries and materials and methods mentioned in 
this article represent a mere sampling of what is 
being done in Canada. This column would be par- 
ticularly interested in receiving correspondence and 
publications from Canadians during the entire year. 
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Display for the Month 





Book WEEK AT NATHAN STRAUS BRANCH, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
A grouping of flags of foreign countries is as direct a symbol as will be found to indicate to 
children as well as to adults a friendly cooperation among the peoples of the world. This 
easily arranged display can be fitted to any available space, using books of a type that every 
children’s library in the country has on its shelves. 


URING the past year or so the branches of the 
New York Public Library have secured win- 
dow space for library display in half a dozen dif- 
ferent shops and institutions—ranging from a small 
beauty shop in the Bronx and a bank on the East 
Side to two of Lord and Taylor's Fifth Avenue 
windows. The library has found the neighbor- 
hood stores willing to give the local library space 
wherever possible. Such cooperation should be even 
more easily obtained in smaller cities. 

The New York Public Library approached the 
store’s advertising department with the idea of dis- 
playing nonpartisan material from the library for 
the voter. The October number of the Branch Li- 
brary Book News, called “The Issues At Stake,”’ 
contains an annotated booklist on the functioning 
of political parties, American government, national 
problems, the President and Congress, and a short 
list “for new voters." Also included is an article 
by the president of the New York City League of 
Women Voters on the importance of every citizen's 
vote in this election. It was suggested that copies 
of this leaflet be displayed along with a sign to the 
effect “To vote intelligently, you must know the 
whys and wherefores of the issues at stake. Free 
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books for free discussion at the New York Public 
Library.” 

In the case of a large department store there is no 
question, of course, of the library staff being called 
upon to do more than suggest possible subjects and 
supply some of the material. In smaller institu- 
tions, the librarian not only presents the idea and 
material for display, but often climbs into the win 
dow and fixes it up himself. 

One of the rewarding aspects of this type of con 
tact is the cordial and friendly relationship built up 
between the library and the cooperating agency. 

The courtesy of the use of a window can be re- 
paid to some extent by offering the services and 
resources of the library to the institution with a 
personal emphasis. 


a 6 
BULLETIN BOARD TIP 


An easy-to-do November idea, suggested by 
Mabel Buckwalter of Shaler High School, Glen 
shaw, Pennsylvania: 

Paste book jackets on paper plates. Then tack 
these on opened paper Thanksgiving napkins on 
the bulletin board. 
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T’S our birthday—the Bulletin first saw light of 
print in November 1914—and, as frequently 
happens on such occasions, the “I-knew-you-when” 
and “how-you-have-changed” themes ring out with 
unusual fervor. In spite of differences in the plan 
of publication, in circulation, in cost, in emphasis, 
in format, in editor, even in name, the Bulletin still 
carries news of Wilson undertakings, and more than 
ever serves “as a clearinghouse of ideas for those 
engaged in the common work of bringing the re- 
sources of the library within the reach of the pub- 
lic,” having continued, throughout these thirty 
years, to invite “the cooperation of every reader’ 
and to welcome contributions heartily, “whether 
short-cuts in library work, new methods of appeal 
to the library public, news items, library stories, or 
suggestions for the improvement of this organ and 
for its wider usefulness.” 

Originally, The Wilson Bulletin was a sort of 
house organ, “devoted to The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany publications and their uses in library service,” 
and was “issued occasionally,” the sixteen-page vol- 
ume one, number one, appearing in November 
1914. Names of editors were not listed, in those 
days, but Edith M. Phelps, then chief of the sales 
department (now secretary of the company, in 
charge of miscellaneous book publishing and of for- 
eign sales) edited the Bulletin from its inception 
until Stanley Kunitz’s association with the Wilson 
Company in 1927. Upon his induction into the 
Army in January 1943, the then associate editor 
took over the reins. 

Meanwhile, other changes were evident. “Now 
and then” publication was replaced, beginning in 
November 1928, with regular monthly issues, ex- 
cept during July and August. Number of pages in- 
creased. The cover design changed from time to 
time. The title became Wilson Bulletin for Libra- 
rians, which in September 1939, to avoid confusion 
with The Wilson Bulletin, the ornithological jour- 
nal published at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and to de- 
fine its field more simply and explicitly, became the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, complete with new cover 
and typographical setup. 

Originally, too, the Bulletin was distributed with- 
out cost to interested librarians and teachers—a 
group which grew to such large proportions that, 
when it reached the thirty-thousand mark, the plan 
of free distribution came to an end. The placing of 
a price on the Bulletin naturally made great inroads 
into the circulation figures, but we know that now 
only those who really want it receive the Bulletin, 
and it has been a satisfaction to watch the number 
of those who do want it grow until the subscriptions 
total 16,400, well past the halfway mark of those 
who used to take it, partly perhaps because they got 
it “for nothing.” 

In spite of the differences and changes that these 
three decades have brought, it is amazing to note 
how much of volume one, number one, might be 
quite suitably applied today; how little the essential 
professional truths have altered between our first 
issue and this—which we figure to be our 224th! 
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Since copies of the September 1914 number have 
become rare and, so far as we know, unobtainable, 
it might be interesting to note here part of the con- 
tents of the first Wilson Bulletin: 

Gathany. Using Magazines in History Classes 

Library Work and the Schools 

The War in Fiction and Poetry 

Current Thought 2nd Discussion 

Fresh from the Press 

Study Outlines for Women’s Clubs 

Public Affairs Information Service 


From the very beginning, emphasis was placed 
on school and small libraries, and the same interests 
are apparent today, when one-third of the Bulletins 
are mailed to public libraries, one-third to schools. 

We note with considerable interest a notice in the 
first Bulletin of the publication of a pamphlet by 
Corinne Bacon, What Makes a Novel Immoral. It 
cost only ten cents and was apparently much in de- 
mand for, in addition to 5 rm in pamphlet 
form, the article appeared in half a dozen state li- 
brary periodicals and was widely recommended in 
the press. Sorry, it’s long since out of print. 


Miss Bacon's death this past summer recalls her 
work at The Wilson Company, as does this first 
Bulletin, which announced her appointment to take 
charge of the Standard Catalog Series, “toward 
which a beginning has been made in the Fiction and 
Children’s Catalogs.” 


Another Wilson publication of 1914 was Toast- 
er’s Handbook, of which a new edition, just off the 
press, “contains a large number of jokes and stories, 
and also a chapter of advice and instructions for the 
toast-maker which will be greatly appreciated by 
anyone having an ordeal of this kind before him. 
We suggest it as a Christmas gift.” Listed without 
author in the Bulletin, the volume itself carries the 
names of two compilers, Peggy Edmund and Harold 
Workman Williams, which many have since discov- 
ered to be pseudonyms of Clara E. Fanning and 
Halsey William Wilson. 


Though the Wilson Company started in Minne- 
apolis, and moved to White Plains, where the Bul- 
letin had its genesis, and continues in New York, 
the service aims and ideals have always been the 
same. As the lighthouse built upon a huge bronze 
book atop our building suggests, The Wilson Com- 
pany’s prime interest is to point the way to informa- 
tion in print. As our very first Bulletin issue put it: 

Man wants but little here below, 
But wants that little soon. 

He looks in Wilson Indexes 
And gets it before noon. 


And this nineteenth volume of the Bulletin, no 
longer a house organ devoted primarily to Wilson 
publications, but a professional periodical serving a 
wider than national audience, is still—and more 
earnestly than ever—committed to that first issue's 
aim to serve “as a Clearinghouse of ideas of those 
engaged in the common work of bringing the re- 
sources of the library within the reach of the 
public.” 
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HIS month the Bulletin proudly presents a 

Canadian Library Number—‘proudly” be- 
cause it is the result of much excellent and much 
appreciated cooperation. Several Canadian libra- 
rians helped in formulating the idea; many more 
assisted the Canadian Library Council, which ac- 
cepted the large responsibility for the general plan- 
ning and securing of manuscripts and photographs 
to be included. Our particular thanks go to the 
Counci!’s active (and certainly, to our knowledge, 
busy) secretary, Elizabeth Homer Morton, who has 
been our most frequent and most welcome cor- 
respondent of the month. 

March is just around the corner, but New Year’s 
is practically here, so we take this occasion to re- 
mind you that the Bulletin’s third annual Public 
Relations Number will appear in March, and that 
January first is the deadline for your contributions. 
This year the emphasis is to be on public relations 
rather than on publicity; on the psychology and 
ideas and plans and methods which brought about 
better relations between your library and your pub- 
lic rather than on the specific displays and promo- 
a which may have been a part of the over-all 
plan. 

What was your best public relations of 1944? 
What did you hope to accomplish? How did you 
plan to do this? How did it work out? What was 
the result—as you expected, better, or not so good ? 
Please send us a 500-word account of your best 
public relations of the year. Photographs of some 
phase or feature of your program will be welcome, 
but only as they illustrate your project. 

Public relations in libraries, as in many indus- 
tries and professions today, has taken a sharp up- 
ward curve. The “inside story” of some of the 
successful. public relations projects the country 
over should prove interesting as well as helpful to 
many a librarian about to inaugurate more active 
public relations. Will you share the success of 
your local public relations and thus enlarge the 
public relations picture in the whole library pro- 
fession ? 


eo & & 


The Cincinnati Public Library has made plans 
for a community-wide contest on two questions: 
“The Public Library in the Postwar World” and 
“What the Library Means to Me.” Library friends 
and the Staff Association have hung up the prizes— 
$25 war bond and $15 in war stamps on each 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


question. Each contestant, however, will be limited 
to a 250-word reply to one question, for which he 
will make his own choice. 

Contestants will be limited to those holding 
active library adult readers’ cards. His card num- 
ber must appear at the top of his entry sheet. 

The staff committee will handle the replies when 
received and three prominent citizens will make the 
final choice from the better replies. The contest 
will not be held until after the November elections. 
Since it will have much publicity value to the li- 
brary, more newspaper space will likely be available 
than would be possible at an earlier date. 

An Institute on Public Relations, open to all 
librarians in Massachusetts, will be held November 
10th at the State Education Building in Boston. 
Conducted by Kelsey B. Sweatt, the institute is 
sponsored by the Public Relations Committee of 
the Massachusetts Library Association. 

The Library Public Relations Council will hold 
its fall dinner meeting at Town Hall Club, New 
York City, on Wednesday evening, November 29th, 
instead of November 22d as previously announced 
Speakers will be Frederic Melcher, editor of Pub- 
lisher’ Weekly; Dorcas Campbell, author of Ca 
reers for Women in Banking and instructor of the 
public relations course at New York University 


“Blow-ups” suitable for bulletin boards are now 
available of “American Reasons,” by Bonaro W. 
Overstreet (page 121 in the October Bulletin) 
Copies available from Wilson Library Bulletin at 
10c each, four for 25c, twenty-five for $1. 

te Le Le 

The original engrossed documents of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States were returned to public view in the 
Library of Congress on October 1, having been 
brought back to the library from their wartime re- 
positories with the approval of the War Department 
and the joint chiefs of staff. 

The two documents were removed from the shrine 
in the library, where they had been exhibited since 
1924, on December 26, 1941. They were placed in 
an hermetically sealed, waterproof bronze container, 
which had been specially prepared for the purpose, 
and removed to a location of very great security 
approved by, and under the protection of, the armed 
forces of the United States. In connection with the 
Jefferson Bicentennial Celebration in 1943, the 
Declaration of Independence was brought back for 
ceremonies at the library and was then moved to the 
Jefferson Memorial for the dedication. After being 
exhibited at the memorial for a week under armed 
Marine guards, it was returned to protective storage. 

The original engrossed copy of the Constitution 
is comprised of five leaves of parchment; the Decla- 
ration of Independence, of one. 
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“Books Bring Adventure,’ a series of transcrip- 
tions, produced by the Association of the Junior 
Leagues of America is available to help fill the 
need for good children’s radio programs. The series 
of thirteen 15-minute dramatic adaptations of books 
representing world interest for children 9 to 12 
years old, will be available for sustaining programs 
at a nominal cost to Junior Leagues, libraries, 
schools, radio stations, parent-teacher groups, and 
other organizations. 

Advisors on the project included Mary Gould 
Davis and Ruth Giles of the New York Public Li- 
brary and the American Library Association; Chris- 
tine Gilbert, children’s librarian at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Vernon Ives, chairman, 
Children’s Division, Council on Books in Wartime 
and children’s editor for Holiday House; and 
Frances Clarke Sayers, superintendent of work with 
children, New York Public Library. 

To stimulate reading, for every book included in 
the series, the committee prepared a list of ten books 
of similar interest. These lists will accompany the 
transcriptions. 

The thirteen books finally selected by the commit- 
tee, include: 


Captain Kidd’s Cow, by Phil Stong. United States 

Gift of the Forest, by Eloise Lownsbery and H. Lal 
Singh. India 

In Clean Hay, by Eric P. Kelly. Poland 

Level Land, by Dola De Jong. Holland 

Mischief in Fez, by Eleanor Hoffman. Morocco 

Mocha the Djuka, by Frances Fullerton Neilson. 
American Negro and South America 

On the Dark of the Moon, by Don Lang. American 
Negro 

Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy. Hungary 

Smoky Bay, by Steingumur Arason. Iceland 

Struggle Is Our Brother, by Gregor Felsen. Russia 

Three and a Pigeon, by Kitty Barne. England 

Trap Lines North, by Stephen Meador. Canada 

When the Typhoon Blows, by Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis. China 


Although the transcription series was designed 
primarily for radio use, it is also suitable for use in 
schools and libraries equipped to present transcribed 
programs. The records are the 16” 33-1/3 RPM 
type used for broadcasting. Information about the 
series may be obtained from Gloria Chandler, at the 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22. 

tw te to 

The Charlotte, North Carolina, Public Library 
includes some statistics in the annual report, evalu- 
ating the library's service in dollars and cents to 
a total nearly thirty per cent higher than the actual 
budget. The statistical report begins: 

The total cost to the 151,826 citizens of Meck- 

lenburg County of Public Library Service 
for the year was 42c per capita or ........ $64,060.35 
for which amount they received services 


having a cash value of ................ $82,053.35 
on the following basis: 


Circulation of books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
are 10c each, based on rates of commercial lending 
libraries. Reference questions answered are valued 
at $1 each, based on charges of commercial agencies 
for similar information. Films circulated and peri- 
odical and newspaper reading patrons were figured 
at 10c each, each community meeting held in the 
library at $5, based on minimum rental charges 
for similar accommodations elsewhere. 
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“What the Returned Serviceman Wants to 
Know,” a mimeographed ten-page bulletin of the 
War and Defense Information Center of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, is available at 25c a copy 
from Rose L. Vormelker, head of the Business In- 
formation Bureau, Cleveland Public Library. Also 
available at 25c a copy is the eight-page printed 
list, “Salesmanship for Postwar Needs,’’ which is 
part three in the series, “Postwar Planning for 
Industry.” 


eo & & 


Manual of Procedures, a twenty-six-page mim- 
eographed booklet for a hospital branch of a post 
library, has been published by the Army Service 
Forces, Eastern Signal Corps. Training Center, Fort 
Monmouth. Copies are available without charge 
from Janet Zimmerman, Post Library, Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. 


oo GH H 
Three volumes of the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
volumes 16, 17, and 18, complete except for one 
issue each, are offered, for transportation charges, 
to the first library requesting them from Marguerite 


N. Miller, librarian, East Garrison Library, Camp 
Roberts, California. 


Librarians, educators, and others dealing directly 
with young people of high school age, are seeking 
ways and means of turning the interests of young 
America from wartime jobs back to those privi- 
leges offered by a democracy—education, books, 
reading; of preparing young people for world citi- 
zenry and leadership with a true understanding of 
other nations and peoples; of helping the individ- 
ual find his own niche and progress in it in a 
democratic state. 


Robert F. deGraff of Pocket Books, Inc., is study- 
ing ways of lending assistance, firmly believing that 
the high school student of today will be the book 





STAIRWAY FILE 
To save fuel, the Rutland, Vermont, Free 
Library closed the magazine room, ar- 
ranged the magazines alphabetically from 
the bottom of the stairs to 
the top 
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reader of tomorrow, thus books will assist in ad- 
justing young America from abnormal wartime con- 
ditions to peaceful world leadership. As Mr. 
deGraff said in a recent interview, ‘Generally 
speaking there is too much tendency by high school 
students never to open a book after school hours 
and school years. We who believe in books must 
look to the future, and help young people to dis- 
cover the satisfaction to be found in book reading.” 
Young people who find adventure and excitement 
in reading probably will not join in any postwar 
juvenile crime wave. It is emphasized that this 
project is not intended for the promotion of Pocket 
Books, but to assist all who want to see more 
books read by more people. 

Librarians, educators, individuals in governmen- 
tal departments, and others, interested in these 
problems, are offering their cooperation to help 
develop the most effective program for stimulating 
book reading among high school students. The 
project is being designed to present books to young 
people in relation to their present interests. 

The tentative plan includes colorful backgrounds 
for appealing book exhibits; a film designed to 
stimulate interest in books; a suggested selection 
of approved titles from the lists of all publishers 
to stimulate the interest of young people in choos- 
ing their reading from bookshelves. It is hoped 
that librarians will contribute to the effectiveness 
of the exhibit by selecting books from their own 
shelves to be shown with the backgrounds pro- 
vided. 

The committee planning the project is consult- 
ing with Martha Huddleston, who, as present di- 
rector of community activities for the Book and 
Author War Bond Committee, and previously as 
director of Community Book Associates, has had 
wide experience in organizing community book- 
author activities. 





ROUNDUP TIME 


(Continued from page 211) 
tion, Roundup Time, inspired the title for 
our display and discussion. Although our fic- 
tion collection is rather small, our library be- 
ing only a few months old, it revealed a grati- 
fying ‘number of titles which have their set- 
ting in the West. Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, Oliver LaFarge’s 
Laughing Boy and Sparks Fly Upward, Bret 
Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, and O. Hen- 
ry’s Ransom of Red Chief were placed beside 
Pecos Bill, by James Bowman, and Western 
Star, by Merritt Allen. Thanks to Mary 
O’Hara for Flicka and Thunderhead, there 
are no better answers to the librarian’s plea for 
a good Western setting. Then for the at- 
mosphere and description of a true vaquero, 
J. Frank Dobie gives us A Vaquero of the 
Brush Country, Dane Coolidge contributes 
Arizona Cowboys, and William Whitman 
records the legends of the American Indian 
in Navaho Tales, which goes hand in hand 
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After thorough testing, the most effective meth- 
ods will be carefully organized into a presentation 
which will be made available without charge to 


school and public librarians. Since Mr. deGraff 
is offering only sponsorship for a program intended 
to be cooperative, he hopes that all who are con- 
cerned with books relating to young people will 
offer freely ideas and suggestions which will help 
build the best possible project. He hopes, too, 
that school and public librarians will contribute to 
it by projecting the completed educational unit into 
their particular communities. A tentative waiting 
list for fall is now being compiled. To be included 
in the list, or to receive complete information about 
the finished plan, write Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20. 


Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, internationally known 
Norwegian-American storyteller, is offering four 
stories from her book, East o’ the Sun and West o’ 
the Moon, for her first recordings for the Victor 
library of children’s records. “The Sheep and the 
Pig Who Set Up Housekeeping” will be sold as one 
record in an attractive folder with illustrations by 
the famous artist Tibor Gergeley. This complete 
package, which will be available to the general pub- 
lic the middle of November, will be sold at 60c list, 
exclusive of excise tax. A second release with ‘The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff” on one side of the record 
and backed by “Answer Three Questions If You 
Can” (Parson and the Clerk) will also be attrac- 
tively packaged in an illustrated folder, to sell at 
60c list, exclusive of excise tax. This release as well 
as a third one, will be available the first of the year. 
Records may be used on the radio by writing to 
Victor for permission. 





IN THE LIBRARY 


with Laughing Boy. To follow the trail from 
Kentucky to Texas, Jesse James Benton offers 
Cow by the Tail, helped to author Bury Me 
Not on the Lone Prairie and said of it, as 
could be said of his life: “It were about a real 
cowboy.” For additional biography, Will 
James’ Lone Cowboy, Buffalo Bill’s Avxto- 
biography, and Shannon Garst’s Kit Carson 
are as adventurous as any trigger-pulling 
Western. 


For description and travel, The American 
Guide Series were used ; Zephine Humphrey's 
Cactus Forest, and the excellent etchings and 
photographs from Samuel Chamberlain's Fasr 
Is Our Land \ent the pictorial setting. Even 
so, the background of the vaquero was incom- 
plete, for the cowboy does not fully come to 
life until he expresses himself in song. Edwin 
Piper’s “The Boy on the Prairie” and ‘The 
Old Chisholm Trail,” a legend of the land, 
echoed the hoofbeats of the old trail and com- 
pleted in retrospect our Roundup Time. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS « Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. Brainard 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washington, 20, 
D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Carus, CLAYTON D. AND CHARLES L. MCc- 
NicuHois. Japan, Its Resources and Industries. 
New York, Harper, c1944. 252p. $3.50 

2. Cave, HuGH B. We Build, We Fight; the 
Story of the Seabees. New York, Harper, 1944. 
122p. $2.50 


3. Davis, JOHN D. The Westminster Diction- 


ary of the Bible. Revised and rewritten by Henry \ 


S. Gehman. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1944. 658p. $3.50 

4. Davis, M. E. Industrial Life Insurance in 
the United States. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
380p. $2.75 


5. Educators Guide to Free Films. Fourth an- 
nual edition, September, 1944. Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, Educators Progress Service, 1944. 1921. Mime- 
ographed. Apply 


6. French Impressionists and Their Contempo- 
raries. New York, Random House, c1944. 192p. 
$5.95 





7. Haas, Louis J. Practical Occupational Ther- 
apy for the Mentally and Nervously Ill. Milwau- 
kee, Bruce Publishing Company, c1944. 423p. $6 

8. Moore, Zoz S. AND JOHN B. Moore. Es- 
sentials of Parliamentary Procedure. New York, 
Harper, c1944. 221p. $2.50 

9. Our Army at War. The story of American 
campaigns in World War II told in official War 
Department photographs. New York, Harper, 
c1944. unp. $3 

10. PETERSON, FLORENCE. Handbook of Labor 
Unions. Washington, D.C., American Council oa 
Public Affairs, c1944. 415p. $5 cloth 

11. SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS. Com- 
mittee on Forestry Terminology. Forestry Termi- 
nology; a Glossary of Technical Terms Used in 
Forestry. Washington, D.C. The Society, 1944. 
84p. $2 

12. SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. Social 
Science Group. A Source List of Selected Labor 
Statistics. New York, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 1944. 37p. $1.50 

13. WauGH, E. D. J. West Point. New York, 
Macmillan, 1944. 246p. $2.50 

14. WINGATE, ISABEL G. AND OTHERS. Know 
Your Merchandise. New York, Harper, c1944. 
715p. 





WO new publications on labor will be espe- 

cially useful in public and college libraries, 
Miss Peterson’s Handbook of Labor Unions,” and 
A Source List of Selected Labor Statistics." The 
former gives address, affiliation, membership, cover- 
age, organ, government, membership qualifications, 
dues, agreements, and other factual information, 
taken almost entirely from the constitutions and 
bylaws of the international and national unions 
which comprise the American labor movement at 
the present time. It is an excellent supplement to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Handbook of 
American Trade-Unions, 1936, which covers 156 
national and international unions grouped by indus- 
try end which is still useful for the history of each 
organization. 

The list of labor statistics * emphasizes current 
information available in material published in the 
United States. In addition to federal publications, 
certain important state documents are included, 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island being repre- 
sented. Sources for statistics on prices and on un- 
employment insurance are given because of their 
bearing on labor problems. On separate lines are 
given the compiler, where the statistics appear, their 
frequency, time lag, period covered, and most im- 
portant, a description of the statistics. The only ad- 
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vantage of spreading out this information on the 
page is that it leaves room for the user to note 
changes which are only too likely to occur. Subject 
and title indexes are appended. Since the compilers 
have called this a preliminary edition, it is to be 
hoped that a more inclusive list will be issued after 
the war. 


Insurance 


From the research librarian of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company comes a review of Davis’ 
book on industrial life insurance.“ Miss Flagg says, 
“An associate actuary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has written the much needed, 
nontechnical study of industrial life insurance which 
business librarians have wanted for so long as an 
aid to reference work, and a textbook for employees 
and students. After a brief sketch of developments, 
and a summary of facts of modern industrial insur- 
ance, we find an analysis of the contract itself; an 
account of the transactions of the business; elements 
in the cost; discussion of lapses; actuarial basis of 
benefits ; and an estimation of the usefulness and the 
need served in the economic life of the country. 
Although emphasis is laid on the policies and the 
health program of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, provisions of policies of other major com- 
panies are included.” 
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World War II 


From official War Department photographs, 482 
have been selected, all stirring, to give a pictorial 
history of the important campaigns in which our 
Army has been engaged. It covers the campaign in 
the Pacific and Far East, in the Aleutians, in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy, and in the air over Europe. 
Each of the four sections is prefaced with a brief 
text prepared by the War Department. It is de- 
signed to do for this generation what Brady's photo- 
graphs did for the Civil War generation, and in this 
it succeeds admirably. Here is found the moving 
scene of blood plasma being administered to a 
wounded soldier while barefooted civilians look on, 
together with many photographs published for the 
first time. Wherever possible, the captions bear the 
names and addresses of the men shown in the photo- 
graphs. It is not only valuable for the reference 
collection but it makes a grim and exciting addition 
to the shelf of books that everyone will want to see. 

The U.S. Navy furnishes the photographs for the 
story of the Seabees,’ photographs which compose 
the best part of this tribute to the Navy's Construc- 
tion Battalions. The text is popularly written and 
gives the organization, training, and many personal 
accounts of the struggles in the South Pacific, the 
Aleutians, Iceland, Bermuda, and Africa. It is not 
intended to be definitive, but simply an account of 
work in progress of the “Can Do”’ boys. 

Much less grim and more remote is West Point,” 
which is the story of the Academy, its leaders, its 
buildings, and its part in teaching “American sol- 
diers the art of victory.” It is full of entertaining 
anecdotes and will interest not only the boy who 
yearns to go to West Point but anyone who wants 
a readable account of its history. 

Just as important as knowing what our forces are 
doing is an understanding of our enemy's resources, 
and an excellent contribution to this subject is the 
Carus-McNichols book on Japan," the fourth in the 
Harper Geo-Science Series. This “Human Geog- 
raphy with a commercial-political slant’’ gives ac- 
curate information on human resources, agriculture, 
mining, transportation, finance, trade, manufacture, 
and cities, profusely illustrated with photographs. 


What to Buy—How to Sell 


While “Know your enemy” is a more timely 
slogan, Know Your Merchandise ™ also has its place 
at home. This book was written to fill the demand 
for a high school text for courses in merchandise 
information and it aims to answer the question, 
“What are the qualities in the finished goods that 
make them of value to the ultimate consumer?” It 
covers textiles, leather goods, furniture, plastics, 
foods, furs, and what not, but users should not ex- 
pect to find information on the best brands or 
exposés of advertised products. They will find, in 
nontechnical language, a great many facts which 
both buyers and salespeople should know in order 
to buy and sell intelligently. Sources for books and 
pamphlets on various products and glossaries of 
terms are two of its reference features. 


Westminster Dictionary of the Bible ° 


For the first time in twenty years we have a re- 
vision of this useful ready reference, completely 
rewritten and with new entries. Pronunciation of 
proper names is given, historical maps of Bible 
lands are appended, with an index to places, but 
little can be said for the few muddy photographs 
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and the other small illustrations. For economy of 
space no bibliography is appended. It is, neverthe- 
less, an inexpensive and easy-to-use source, reflect- 
ing the advances that have been made in biblical 
research since the last edition was issued. 


Art and Free Films 


French Impressionists and Their Contemporaries ° 
presents reproductions of the best works of Bon- 
nard, Boudin, Cassatt, Cézanne, Corot, Degas, Gau- 
guin, Manet, Monet, Seurat, Signac, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, van Gogh and others, chosen from paint- 
ings represented in American collections. Fifty-two 
full-color plates and 100 black-and-white illustra- 
tions are supplemented by a critical preface by 
Edward Alden Jewell, and by brief biographical 
sketches and full bibliographies compiled by Aimée 
Crane. As usual in a volume of reproductions made 
to sell at such a low price, the black-and-white illus- 
trations are more satisfactory and more satisfying 
than those in color. But a wide variety of repro- 
ductions of these artists who infused light and color 
into painting is placed within the budget of even 
the small library. 

If you have a film program under way or if you 
are contemplating one, and have little money to 
spend, you will find the Educators Guide to Free 
Films* a great help. It lists in its fourth edition 
2,165 films, classified under wartime education, ap- 
plied arts, fine arts, health education, science, and 
social studies, with title index, annotations and 
sources. John Guy Fowlkes has written an intro- 
duction on audio-visual aids to learning. 


Great Oaks from Little Acorns 


Ten subcommittees of the Society of American 
Foresters have worked together to prepare Forestry 
Terminology," a glossary limited to terms used in a 
special sense by foresters and to terms from other 
sciences and industries with which the forester 
should be familiar. But the glossary is not stuffed 
with terms found in the ordinary dictionary. It 
stresses special meanings and is intended to promote 
a more accurate use of the technical language of 
forestry. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


In contrast to some of the more informal books 
on the subject, Essentials of Parliamentary Proce- 
dure* sticks strictly to business and covers proce- 
dure for direct action; rank, precedence (with 
charts) ; indirect action; and the work of commit- 
tees, of the chairman, and of the secretary. The 
charts of procedural details are a special feature and 
are intended for rapid reference. 


Occupational Therapy 


Mr. Haas’ Practical Occupational Therapy" gives 
everything from case studies to patterns for military 
brushes. It attempts to deal with the problems of 
administration in an institution and to furnish de- 
tailed instructions for various crafts. It can be used 
not only by those who are engaged in this work, but 
by anyone interested in crafts. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 
write to Mrs. Cheney. 

9. Source wanted: Haec habet et superat. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Army Recreation Meeting 


ARL H. MILAM represented the A.L.A. at a 

meeting on September 7-8 of organizations 
interested in the Army's Committee to Advise Spe- 
cial Services Division on Expanding Army Enter- 
tainment and Recreation Program. Other librarians 
who attended the meeting at the invitation of the 
Army were Carl Vitz, Ralph A. Ulveling, and 
Ralph M. Dunbar. Lt. Col. Ray L. Trautman is 
the chief of the Army Library Service, Special Serv- 
ices Division of the War Department. 


International Relations Board 
Meeting 


The International Relations Board held a meeting 
in New York on October 8-9. Among the subjects 
considered by the board were: the budget of the 
A.L.A. International Relations Office on a continu- 
ing basis; aid to libraries in war areas; re-establish- 
ment of relations with librarians, libraries, and li- 
brary associations in Europe; State Department 
grants; roster of librarians for foreign service; the 
American library in Paris; and the use of Army and 
Navy books overseas. 


Field Trips 


Margaret Fulmer, assistant in the A.L.A. Public 
Library Division, represented the A.L.A. at the 
regional conference of the Northern Colorado and 
Wyoming Librarians meeting at Greeley on Octo- 
ber 5. Miss Fulmer spoke to the conference on 
“Library Service for All the People.” In addition 
to attending the conference, Miss Fulmer visited 
the Colorado State Library, the Denver Public Li- 
brary, the Fort Collins Public Library and Laramie 
County Library, the Wyoming State Library, and 
the Cheyenne Public Library during the week of 
October 2-6. 

On October 4-6 Mildred L. Batchelder, chief, 
A.L.A. School and Children’s Library Division, 
represented the A.L.A. at the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education. On October 27 she 
spoke to the School Libraries Section of the East 
Tennessee Education Association in Knoxville. 


Mexican Congress 


At the National Congress of Librarians and 
Archivists in Mexico City on October 21-28, the 
A.L.A. was represented by Marion A. Milczewski, 
assistant to the director, A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Office; by a representative collection of A.L.A. 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals; and by a col- 
lection of about forty-five display-size glossy pho- 
tographs showing different phases of library work 
in the United States. 
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Budget Committee Meeting 


The A.L.A. Budget Committee meeting was held 
at A.L.A. Headquarters on October 3-4 to consider 
the financial arrangements of the Association for 
the coming fiscal year. Members of the committee 
who attended the meeting were Carl Vitz, Ralph 
A. Ulveling, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, and Robert 
Alexander Miller, chairman of the. Finance Com- 
muttee. 


A.L.A. Publications 


Library Planning by Louis R. Wilson, prepared 
at the request of the A.L.A., summarizes the plan- 
ning engaged in by the A.L.A. and its various 
boards and committees and by affiliated or related 
organizations. It is not a plan for libraries nor 
does it evaluate what has been done. It does, how- 
ever, point out areas in which planning might be 
inaugurated or furthered. This working memoran- 
dum is Number 4 in the Planning for Libraries 
Series of which the first was Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries. Paper, $1.50 

Subject Headings in Physics by Melvin J. Voigt 
was published on August 25. It is a carefully com- 
piled catalogers’ tool providing about a thousand 
up-to-date headings which will be useful to cata- 
logers and others working with physics materials. 
Many of the headings are defined and specific titles 
are often cited to illustrate the kind of books which 
certain headings cover. Planographed, $3.25 


Timely Handbook 


Today's Handbook for Librarians came off the 
press September 20. A practical little reference 
book, it nails down for the busy library assistant 
and others the information needed to help pros- 
pective inductees, veterans, war workers, young 
people planning careers, etc., to know and under- 
stand the regulations and practices of the various 
government and other agencies concerned with re- 
cruitment, manpower, training, employment, re- 
habilitation, vocational training, etc. It includes 
statements of what the agencies are prepared to do 
and of the kind of help each gives. Information 
about each is concise and direct, with addresses of 
regional offices where they exist. A 35-page bib- 
liography, divided according to the various topics 
covered in the pamphlet, is appended. The intro- 
duction says: “... much of what is described will 
be needed to help us readjust to peacetime con- 
ditions. With this in mind, the pamphlet becomes 
an aid not only in meeting immediate needs, but 
also in helping to set the stage for demobilization, 
military and industrial.” Here is a challenge to 
every library that wishes to identify itself with the 
postwar adjustments of its community. The com- 
piler, Mary A. Sweeney, is a trained guidance 
worker and director of Occupational Guidance 
Service, St. Paul Public Library. 100p. Plano- 
graphed, 75c 
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66 O sun, no moon!” . . . and so on through 

a long list of negatives went the poet 
Hood, to come at last upon “November.” For a 
poet, that may be true; but for the librarian, No- 
vember is an active month. Hallowe'en is followed 
immediately by All Saints’ Day; Guy Fawkes’ Day 
on the fifth (if anyone outside Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Marblehead, Massachusetts, still 
remembers Guy); Election Day the seventh; the 
birthday of the Marine Corps on the tenth; Armis- 
tice Day the eleventh; Thanksgiving the twenty- 
third (ot the last Thursday in the month, again ?) ; 
and Mark Twain's birthday the thirtieth—to say 
nothing of the very important Education Week, 
November 5-11, with Book Week immediately 
following. 


“Horizons” Change 


The person in charge of selling the bibliog- 
raphy “World Horizons,” which we mentioned last 
month, has been changed to Helen M. Stone, 256 
East Del Mar Street, Pasadena 5, California. 


E.M. #3 


The chief speaker of this month’s Experience 
Meeting is Mabel Buckwalter, Shaler High School, 
Glenshaw, Pennsylvania, who will report on a 
means of obtaining sufficient and worth-while stu- 
dent help for the library. 


With the discontinuation of NYA student help (not al- 
ways favorable), we decided not to have student aid for 
one year, in order to do away with the idea that pupils 
should be paid for working in the library. Asking for vol- 
unteers the next year did not work because we either had 
too many pupils to help one period or not enough another. 
Those who volunteered were the good students who were in 
all activities and who during their library work period were 
always asking ‘for time to count tickets for a play, collect 
advertisements, or something. The other type of student 
who had plenty of free time we did not want. 


This year the librarian left a note on the desk of the 
study hall asking the teacher, who had been told about the 
plan at the opening of school, to announce that anyone who 
wished to work in the library that period should hand his 
mame to the study hall teacher. This announcement was 
made each period. The librarian then selected two students 
for each period. If no names were handed in for any 
period, the librarian went to the study hall, called out the 
persons she wished to have work, and high pressured them 
into wanting to work in the library. The librarian was free 
to go to the study hall since the library did not open until 
the second week of school. 

Of the two students selected for each period, one is as- 
signed to the desk work and one to the workroom where 
other duties are outlined. They alternate places each week. 





_* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young People. All 
school librarians are invited to utilize this department for 
the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, suggestions, 
and contributions should be sent to Mary M, Pike, Wind- 
ham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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the library that he is to consider his own to keep in order 
and to keep clean. 

One pupil who always visited the library in the morning 
the previous year was asked to come in before school to take 
charge of the desk. Permits are collected at the door by a 
hall monitor, a member of the Safety Club. This monitor 
also sees that books have been stamped when the pupils 
leave the room at the end of the period. Each library helper 
wears a badge Shaler Service Club. 

These library helpers are the library club members. The 
club meets every first and third Friday of the month in the : 
period devoted to extracurricular activities. One of the ac- 
tivities of the club is to see that teachers are informed of 
the wealth of material in the library. Each teacher is as- 
signed a library reporter, a member of the Library Club. 
These reporters go to the teachers once a month to become 
informed as to what material is being taught. He imparts 
this information to the library and bibliographies are made. 

The new system has taken quite a bit of time to organize, 
for much explanation was necessary. It has proved worth 
the effort. 3 


Help! 


From Marian A. Webb, Head of the Children’s 
Department, Public Library of Fort Wayne and 
Allen County, Fort Wayne, Indiana, comes this 
request: 

I want good material for Junior High Schools along the 
line of declamations and vocations. Both are really high 
school subjects, but, as you know, are being pushed down 
more and more into junior high school classes. A great 
deal of material is for use of high school pupils rather than 
junior high schools. Can you tell me where I can obtain 
suggestions? I have been searching for over a year and am 
not at all satisfied with what we have. 


Each library assistant has been assigned a certain section of ' 








And Elizabeth Carroll, Librarian at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin School, East River Drive and East 
116th Street, New York 29, says: 

In our high school library we plan to have exhibits of 
current interest throughout the school year, with posters, 
material for case display, and our own books related to the 
exhibit at hand. I have written to all information agencies 
of our United Nations to inquire what material they might 
send us. In addition to that, can you please tell us the 
name of one or two other sources which might be of help 
to us in planning this program for the year? This is my 
first year here and we want very much to make our library 
the attractive center it should be. 


Anyone who will send help to these good libra- 
rians, either directly or through this page, will be 
heartily thanked. 


Primer 


One of the simplest books on library routines 
has just been issued by Demco Library Supplies, 
New Haven, Connecticut, at 95 cents. This Pvc- 
torial Library Primer was written by Winifred L. 
Davis, formerly of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, who knows from experience the pit- 
falls of the untrained person in a very small li- 
brary. Clear pictures illustrate every process. 
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Young Air Minds 


Through our State Department of Education, we 
have received this list of books for ‘Education for 
the Air Age—Elementary Texts for Teacher and 
Child,” compiled by William A. Pullin, Assistant 
Director of School and College Service, United 
Air Lines, 80 East 42nd Street, New York, 17: 

First of all, these books all appear to offer good 
readable accounts for an “uninitiated” teacher's 
background: 


Sky Roads. Gann. Crowell. $2 

Airplanes and How They Fly. McClintock. 
Stokes. $2 

Junior Aviation Science. Grimm. Noble and 
Noble. 90c 


Wings for America. Dunn and Morrisett. World 
Book Company. $1 

Riding the Air. Sickels. American Book Com- 
pany. 84c 

Elementary School Science for the Air Age. 
Arey. Macmillan. 72c 


Two very good books, just published, for teach- 
ing the elements of aviation science in story form 
are: 


Jimmy Learns about Airplanes. Rotter. Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. 44c 

Now We Fly. Sorenson and Rotter. 
90c 


Winston. 


Allyn and Bacon, Scott Foresman, Ginn and 
Company, and Lyons and Carnahan of New York 
all have attractive elementary readers which in- 
clude aviation in varying degrees. Macmillan has 
just published two very interesting little aviation 
readers: Straight Up and Straight Down, both by 
Henry B. Lent. They also have a good little reader 
called Planes for Bob and Andy, by Huber, Salis- 
bury, and Gates. 

Five books which seem to me particularly desir- 
able for an intermediate grade library are: 


Flight 17. Lent. Macmillan. $1 

Flight 7. Johnson. Dodd, Mead. $2 

Sky Ride. Pollock. Scribner's. $1.75 

Spinney and Spike and the B-29. Davis. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.75 

Happy Landings. WHerzberg, Paine, Works. 
Houghton Mifflin. School edition $1.48 


Probably you already know the inexpensive Basic 
Social Education and the Basic Science Education 
Series published by Row, Peterson and Company. 
They contain some attractive booklets on weather 
and air transportation. So also do a smaller series 
by Smith and Schweig, published by Silver Burdett. 

Two graphic booklets entitled Flying Time by 
Jim Ray are listed at 25 cents each (considerably 
less in quantity orders) and are obtainable from 
Young America (Mr. Avery), 32 East 57th Street, 
New York 





Here also are a few good elementary books on 
specialized subjects: 


sr to Draw Planes. 

1 

Are You Fit to Be a Pilot? Ray and Washburn. 
Wilcox and Follet. $2.25 

Our Starland. Wyler. Lyons and Carnahan. 88c 

Rain or Shine (The Weather). Baier. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2 


Don’t overlook, either, these very attractive pri- 
mary books: 


I Want to Fly. Brenner. W. R. Scott. $1.50 

Saturday Flight. Wright and Rose. W. R. Scott. 
$1.50 

The First Flying Book. Tatham. Watts. $1 

Cocky, the Little Helicopter. Alden. Rand Mc- 
Nally. $1 


Wootten. Studio Press. 


MY FIRST A.L.A. 


(Continued from page 212) 


wheel horses of the A.L.A.; Clement W. Andrews, 
of the John Crerar, who, when president four years 
later, gave me my first opportunity to appear on an 
A.L.A. program; William H. Brett, that rare soul 
to whom not only Cleveland but the whole library 
world owes so much; Theresa West Elmendorf and 
Walter L. Brown, with whom I had the pleasure of 
serving in Association work when they were presi- 
dents and I was secretary; Charles H. Gould, of 
McGill, and Reuben Gold Thwaites, of Madison; 
and Azariah Root, who, as retiring president, gave 
me the “right hand of fellowship” when I succeeded 
him as president of the A.L.A. 


I am reaching that period of life when a man’s 
senility is gauged by the amount of reminiscing he 
does, so it’s time I stopped before things look worse 
than they really are. 








PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW 


Here’s the journal with timely and 
authoritative articles on problems of ad- 
ministrative management and techniques. 


Articles indexed in 
Index to Legal Periodicals, Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals, and 
Public Affairs Information Service. 


Issued quarterly Complete sets available 
$5 per annum 

American Society for Public Administration 

1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








Demcoa\s ZYamous 


RUNNY PASTE 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR LIBRARIES 


r FREE SAMPLE 


Demco Library Supplies, m 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Language of War 


HO are the SPARS? Who said “Praise the 

Lord and pass the ammunition"? What does 
OEM stand for? These and many other similar 
questions have beset reference librarians since the 
war began. Librarians often make their own lists of 
answers to questions which they receive frequently 
and constantly. Marjorie Taylor, head of the Lit- 
erature Division of the Rochester (N.Y.) Public 
Library, began early to record information having to 
do with the present war—to meet the ever present 
need. This record grew to such proportions that it 
now appears in book form, under the title, THE 
LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR II: Abbrevia- 
tions, Captions, Quotations, Slogans, Titles, and 
Other Terms and Phrases. 

Here are the explanations, with sources of infor- 
mation, of the abbreviations of government bureaus 
and departments, various branches of the armed 
services, and civilian organizations having to do 
with the prosecution of the war; slogans and poster 
captions used in drives for funds, and similar 
efforts; titles of war songs written especially for this 
war; forceful statements, or quotations from public 
speeches that have caught public attention or have 
been headlined in the news; and other terms and 
phrases peculiar to this war. Necessarily, such a 
collection cannot be complete now. It is hoped that 
this present edition will prove a lifesaver until the 
war is over, when perhaps a more complete collec- 
tion can be published. 


Administration 


Guy R. Lyle, author of 
the recently published THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, is well fitted for 
such a task by his experi- 
ence both as librarian and 
as instructor in library sci- 
ence. A graduate of Colum- 
bia School of Library Serv- 
ice, Dr. Lyle has been li- 
brarian of Antioch College, 
and of The Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina. In addition to 
his work as instructor in library administration 
courses in these institutions, he has also taught in 
the Library School of the University of Illinois. On 
October first, Dr. Lyle became Director of Libraries, 
and Professor, in the University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge. 
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Radio Tales 


Katherine Watson, author of ONCE UPON A 
TIME, (stories for children retold for the radio) 
has just passed on to us the following letter: 

I have ‘been so grateful for your collection, ONCE 
UPON A TIME, this summer that I want to write and 
give you my personal thanks for it. On very short notice I 
was asked to have a weekly summer broadcast, a ‘‘Story 
Hour,’’ and I just couldn't have done it without your book. 
Of course I wrote for permission when that was indicated, 
but it was invaluable to have the stories arranged by subject 
and timed. 


ONCE UPON A TIME took its title from the 
name of the weekly storytelling program which 
Mrs. Watson, who is head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Denver Public Library, had been con- 
ducting over the radio for some time. Encouraged 
by the enthusiastic response from junior audiences 
and the requests from other librarians and teachers 
for copies of scripts, she collected the more popular 
stories into a volume. Included are fairy tales, holi- 
day and animal stories, and legends from all over 
the world. The stories in ONCE UPON A TIME, 
which are arranged and timed for programs of vary- 
ing length, will also be useful to the storyteller who 
must find suitable material timed for use in a given 
program. The volume contains some brief rules for 
good storytelling broadcasts. 


Ready Reference 


May Lamberton Becker, in her column in the 
New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, 
called AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900, ‘‘a 
fine assistant for a reference desk.” The informa- 
tion desired was the maiden name of one Sarah 
Josepha Hale, who was supposed to have signed a 
page in an old autograph album which had be- 
longed to the mother of Mrs. Becker's correspond- 
ent. AMERICAN AUTHORS disclosed not only 
the maiden name of the lady in question, but also 
provided a full biography, and reproduced a de- 
lightful portrait—of Mary Josepha Buell Hale, the 
first woman magazine editor (Godey's Lady's 
Book). 


Cumulation Problems 


The Wilson Company, like all other publishers, 
has to meet the problem of shortage of paper and 
shortage of help. However, the usefulness of its 
publications has been generally recognized, and an 
allowance of lightweight paper sufficient for its 
needs up to the present time has been received. But 
the Company has experienced a large turnover of 
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younger people who were gradually becoming “‘es- 
sential’ to the cumulative publications. 

The five-year cumulation of the CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX should normally have been fin- 
ished by November 1943 and here it is almost 
November 1944. While the standing entries in type 
have been put into one alphabet and about half of it 
has been read, only a small portion has as yet been 
printed. According to present plans, it should be 
completed by late spring. 

In the meantime, the Company has been obliged 
to print the current CUMULATIVE BOOK IN- 
DEX for 1943 and the first half of 1944 in separate 
six-month cumulations with temporary binding, and 
apparently there will have to be another six-month 
cumulation for the last half of 1944. Then the plan 
is to have a cumulation covering two and one-half 
years complete to July 1, 1945 and to have it ready 
for delivery in the fall of 1945. It is hoped that 
from now the present partially trained staff can be 
retained so that the Company can carry out this 
schedule. 

Other cumulations may be somewhat delayed, but 
not so seriously as the five-year CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX. The three-year EDUCATION 
INDEX is expected to be ready in November, the 
three-year AGRICULTURAL INDEX in Decem- 
ber, and the three-year ART INDEX by January. 


For Debaters 


Roosevelt's Message to Congress and Dewey's 
Acceptance Speech are included in the latest edition 
of REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1943-1944. Willkie’s address, “The Function of a 
Political Party,’’ also adds to the section of the 
book devoted to American politics. Hull, Welles, 
Wheeler, and Luce are among those represented on 
International collaboration. In all, the book con- 
tains thirty-two speeches, delivered within the past 
twelve months, on war, postwar collaboration, the 
home front, democracy, politics, education, and re- 
ligion. The whole is a panorama of the America of 
the period. In the remote event that the reader does 
not recognize one of the speakers, he will find a 
sketch among the brief biographies at the back of 
the book, as well as notes outlining the occasion for 
the speech, the manner of delivery, and the audience 
reaction to it. Written for wide audiences, each 
speech is a model of its kind. 

Clarence A. Peters, formerly Director of Debate, 
Northwestern University, is now assisting George 
V. Denny in the famous Town Hall Meetings of 
the Air. The latest edition of the UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ ANNUAL includes a verbatim report 
of the last appearance of a debate team coached by 
Mr. Peters. The proposition was Permanent Gov- 
ernment Economic Controls and the opposing team 
represented the University of Iowa. Constructive 
and rebuttal speeches are given in full in the book, 
accompanied by bibliographies and briefs. The 
same is true of the other nine debates included. 
They all deal with questions very much to the fore 
today—control of conquered countries, league of 
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nations, inter-American cooperation, international 
police force (2), permanent price controls, acceler- 
ated college programs, and lowering the voting age. 


The last named subject has also been adopted by 
the N.U.E.A. and will be debated in the high 
schools of most of the states during the present 
year. The school question reads, “Resolved: That 
the Legal Voting Age Should Be Reduced to 
Eighteen Years. The pros and cons of this propo- 
sition as expressed by leading authorities are to be 
found in the latest Reference Shelf book, LOWER- 
ING THE VOTING AGE. 


Votes for Women 


Mary Gray Peck’s biography of Carrie Chapman 
Catt was accepted for publication because of the 
publisher's belief in its importance and timeliness, 
both as a biography and as the record of an im- 
portant movement in our country’s history. Reviews 
of the book have confirmed this judgment: 


Mary Gray Peck’s biography of Carrie Chapman Catt 
is a monument to one of the great women of American 
history. It is written with commendable restraint, ... The 
book is long and extremely detailed; but it is absorbing 
reading from first to last. Readers interested not only in 
the advancement of women, but in a world where justice, 
equality and cooperation among nations must be realized, 
will do well to read Miss Peck’s authentic and interesting 
book. Independent Woman 


It makes a timely appearance. The book could easily 
be used as a text for political education groups. . . While 
it is a biography, it is also a picture of the whole struggle 
for the enfranchisement of women, not only in our country 
but in many other countries. . . . The book is well docu- 
mented. Gena Hickox, in the Springfield Republican 


Miss Peck is to be congratulated on the well written, 
authoritative and entertaining history she has evolved from 
a vast amount of documentary material and her own close 
association and knowledge. It is an important record for 
the instruction of those who accept unthinkingly and often 
unappreciatively, the blessings that others have bestowed 
upon them. Saturday Review of Literature 


Like Mrs. Catt herself, Mary Gray Peck’s biography of 
her is direct and moves forward with the current of her 
destiny and accomplishment. Christian Science Monitor 


Current Biography 1940 Wanted 


Do you, by any chance, have a copy of CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY 1940 on your shelves that is 
not being used? This first volume of the “Current 
Biography” series is now out of print, and we will 
gladly buy back used copies that are in good condi- 
tion. Write us about the condition of any copy of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1940 that you do not 
need. 


Misleading 


A librarian has called our attention to a form 
letter mailed by Skyways stating that ‘‘as the latest 
issue of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN tells 
you (p. 20), Librarians more and more will be 
asked for Skyways—’ This statement appeared in 
the BULLETIN in a paid advertisement. 
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Bibliographic Index 


The BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX first appeared 
in March 1938, but the first permanent cumulation, 
which will be published in a few months, will cover 
the period 1937-1942. Many of the bibliographies 
listed in the 1938 issues were actually published in 
1937, so it seemed best to go back and do a thorough 
job of indexing that year. Also included are hun- 
dreds of bibliographies published from 1937 
through 1942 which, for various reasons, did not 
appear in the current issues of the INDEX. This 
foundation volume will be a six-year cumulation, 
therefore, and not a five-year cumulation, and more 
than 40,000 recent bibliographies will be listed in 
its 1,800 pages. 


Out of Print 


In spite of our best efforts our CATALOG OF 
REPRINTS IN SERIES has always gone O.P. with- 
in a few months of publication. The list of sub- 
scribers grows faster than we can anticipate or 
provide paper. The CATALOG saves time and 
-money for librarians who appreciate the value of 
the reprint market. Not only does it supply old 
“standards” in substantial bindings and pleasing 
type and format, but it is today frequently only a 
few weeks behind the best seller list. The CATA- 
LOG brings together in one alphabet the reprints 
available. The next edition is scheduled for Novem- 
ber with an early spring supplement. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1943-September 1944, 
annual bound volume. Ready December 1 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. August 1944-December 1944, 
bound volume. Ready late December 


EDUCATION INDEX. July 1941-June 1944, 3-year bound 
volume. Ready November 15 
Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1943-1944. (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 4) $1.25 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Six-year cumulation, 
1937-1942. On the service basis 

CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES: 1944. 
ed. rev. $3.50. Ready late Novem- 
er 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year, for service men and women, $2 
a year. Yearbooks 1941, 1942, 1943. 
On the service basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. LOWERING THE VOTING 
AGE. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 5) 
$1.25 

Kunitz, Stanley and MHaycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5 

Lyle, Guy R. and others. THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY, $4.50 

Peck, Mary Gray. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: 
A BioGRAPHY. $3 

Phelps, E. M. UNIveRstry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1943-1944. $2.25 

Taylor, A. Marjorie. THE LANGUAGE OF 
WoritD War II: Abbreviations, Cap- 
tions, Quotations, Slogans, Titles, and 
Other Terms and Phrases. Paper. $1 

Watson, K. W. ONCE UPON A TIME. $2.25 








Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 




















PRESENT & POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Important addresses of the leading 
Moulders of Public Opinion 


Prints complete speech - Issued semi-monthly | $3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42 STREET, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















WANTED: First Assistant Catalog Dept. with 
experience in descriptive cataloging and classi- 
fication. Ability to supervise trained catalogers 
and routines in large department. Grade Senior 
Administrative Officer, beginning $2300, annual 
increases to $2800. 


Senior ASSISTANT FINE ARTS DEPT. 
Trainin or reference experience in subject 
flelds of art and music required. Excellent op- 
a gay for wide-awake person to contact 
ocal groups interested in music. Beginning 
salary $1700, with annual increases to $2200. 


2 Junior LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. One 
reference assistant in History Department and 
one general assistant in Branches. Accredited 
library school graduates: some special training 
or aptitude for (1) reference work, and (2) for 
work with children and young people. Good 

ssibilities of promotion to higher grades. Age 
imit 35. Beginning salary $1600, with annual 
increases to $2100. 

Write, enclosing small picture, detailed 
qualifications, and references to Assistant Li- 
brarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 1, Md. 
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CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 


Backs up the Headlines 


with information on 


WHO'S NEWS — AND WHY 


Sprightly, informal and informative sketches of people in 
the public eye, with photographs, references to additional 


material, and index to preceding numbers. 


Monthly issues 25c a copy, $3 a year. 


Subscriptions to service men and women, $2. 


Yearbooks on the service basis—$4 to individuals and ele- 


mentary and secondary schools—other rates on request. 





1941, 1942, 1943 YEAR BOOK AVAILABLE NOW 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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Official U. 8. Coast Guard Photo 


 . 


The first comprehensive 

account of the activities 
of Catholic chaplains 
in World War II 


WAR IS 
MY PARISH 


Compiled by Dorothy Fremont Grant 
Author of WHAT OTHER ANSWER 





Authentic stories about chaplains, col- 
lected from newspapers and magazines. 
Wide appeal to all library patrons who 
have friends and relatives in the armed 


forces. $2.25 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 








WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 










Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
no paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S$. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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1111 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 
The best handy-size dictionary because it con 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia 


tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Write for descriptive circulars 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
a i 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Library 
Bulletin published monthly except July and August 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1944. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared M. 
Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the Secretary, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tut H. W. Witson Company 

950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 

Editor, Martz D. Loizeaux 

950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Managers, None 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
Owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The H. W. Wilson Company, Edith M. Phelps, 
Marion E. Potter, H. W. Wilson, Julia E. Johnsen, 
Mary Burnham, Alice M. Dougan, Gertrude D. Nolan, 
—, Rigg and Ida E. Rigg, all of 950 University 

52., Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown Heights, 
nN Y., “ilanche Gray, Mattoon, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Lillian M. Brown, 204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, N. Y., 
Frederick E. Clements, Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, Santa Barbara, Calif., Elsie M. Cornew, 905 
Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton, N. J., Blanche Gray, Pub- 
lic Library, Mattoon, IIl., Pension Board of the H. W. 


Wilson Co., Howard Haycraft, Treas., Marion E. 
Potter, 900 Summit Ave., N. 52., Mabel K. Rich- 
ardson, 204 N. Yale St., Vermillion’ S. D., Mildred 
Smith, 165 Knoles Way, Stockton, Calif., Marion A. 
Knight, 590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, é Louise D. 
Teich, 950 University ‘Ave., N. Y. H. W. Wilson, 
950 University Ave, N. Y. 52., fale L. Wilson, 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y., Alice M. Dougan, 1261 
Merriam Ave., N. Y. 52 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


THE a ba WILSON COMPANY 


By: E. M. Puetpes, Secretary. 
Sworn to and Phe. 43-5 before me this 26th day 
of September, 1944. A. LAHEY. 
[SEAL] Notary Public, Bronx Co., N. Y 


Bronx County Clerk’s No. 8 

Bronx County Register’s No. 88-L-5 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1945. 
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DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
— kept uptodate by 

his work contains 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 


Price $5 (including all supplements). 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 


Permanent Peace for Europe 


By Harry Lewis Braham 
Here is a complete cycle of proof that future wars can be 
avoided and permanent peace obtained. The subject treats 
with Germany after the war, also makes clear the position 
of the British Commonwealth of nations, Russia, the Bisa 7 
States of America, Latin America and Pacific Oceani 
blueprint helps she = thinking. Yours will corietes this 


service.’’—Raymond = oo 
oth, $2.25 From your bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 

Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 

Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


a O30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 




















THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York (i. N.Y. 
Periodicals for Sale - - 

CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 

Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 








Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 21st Street New York 





(From the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN.) 
A LIST OF 5,000 CATHOLIC Authors, alpha- 
betically arranged: comp. by John A. FitzGer- 
ald and Lawrence A. Frank. Ilion, N.Y. 
Continental Press. 1941. 101 p. $1.00. ‘*There 
is no question of the need for such a tool in 
our reference departments. Regularly requests 
for information about the religious affiliations 
of authors are directed to libraries. The present 
list seems to meet the requirements. It is twice 
as long as any list of similar scope in existence 
and is besides most easy to use because of the 
simple alphabetical arrangement. Recommended 
for public and college libraries.’’—Current Ref- 
erence Books, edited by Louis Shores. 





Librarian wishes to locate in New 
England, twelve years’ experience, 


30x no. 134 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 








VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Fifth Av t New 


‘ 


















= Demobilization e¢ Readjustment « Rehabilitation - 






TODAY’S 
HANDBOOK for 
LIBRARIANS 


Nails down for school, college, and public library workers, 






vocational counselors, and others, information on job-training, 
recruitment, testing, interviewing, employment, rehabilitation, 

the G.I. Bill, vocations, etc. Lists the various agencies, govern- 
mental and private, with statements of what they are prepared 
to do and the kind of help each gives. Information is concise and 
direct, with addresses of regional offices where they exist. A 35- 
page bibliography, divided according to the topics covered in the 
pamphlet, is appended. Additions may be written in as they 
become known. 


The Introduction says it should be of use in “.. . helping 
people prepare for, obtain, keep, adjust to, and advance in some 
means of livelihood. Not alone in the adjustment to the war situ- 
ation is this information useful, but much of what is described in 
the pamphlet will be needed to help us readjust to peacetime 
conditions . . . to set the stage for demobilization, military and 


industrial.” 


The author, Mary A. Sweeney, is Director of Occupational 


Guidance Service, St. Paul Public Library. 


100 pages Planographed, 75c 


The American Library Association 
Chicago 11 Illinois 
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READER'S CHOICE OF 
BEST BOOKS. 
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A Monthly Selection 
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From Puritan Adventure by Lois Lenski 
(Lippincott) 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 

















The 

Greatest Epic 
of the Sea 
Ever Told 


Ww: say this with pride—because 
BATTLE REPORT is the story 
of our navy, our men and our ships which 
for six months fought literally a bare- 
handed battle that “saved the sum of 
things” in the Pacific. 


Two brilliant naval officers, Comdr. Wal- 
ter Karig, USNR, and Lt. Welbovrn Kel- 
ley, USNR, have written a saga as swift 
and vivid as today’s newspaper. 

And, because BATTLE REPORT is one 
of the most exciting sea narratives ever 
written, it will be used as source material 
by future historians; it is a MUST for 
every library shelf. 

Volume I, Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea, is 
vlished “for Council on Books in War- 
time by Farrar & Ri 


Publication December 7, $3.50 eo. 
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FARRAR & RINEHART, NEW YORK 





“Praise The Lord 


And Pass The 
Ammunition” 


FOREWORD (condensed) 


This collection really began with “Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition.”” When 
conflicting stories were circulating as to who 
actually used the phrase at Pearl Harbor, 
I felt that the stories should be noted for 
future reference. So a folder was made under 
the heading, World War Il—Slogans, and 
soon many other stories joined the “Praise 
the Lord.” As the file grew, other members 
of the Rochester Public Library staff became 
interested and having once become slogan- 
conscious, we found apt phrases, headlines 
and poster captions in increasing numbers, as 
we read magazine articles, glanced through 
the daily newspapers, read books and listened 
to the radio. x 

Our material soon approached book pro- 
portion: It was difficult to know just what to 
include but the final decision was: quota- 
tions, slogans, poster captions and song titles 
(since so many of both of those resembled 
slogans), initialed government agencies 
created in connection with the war effort, 
and initialed women’s organizations which 
were either started in this war or developed 
during the course of it. 

Poster captions came not only from obser- 
vation but also from the collection of posters 
in the Rochester Public Library. For song 
titles we consulted large collection of songs 
of this war in the Sibley Music Library of 
the University of Rochester, and for govern- 
ment war agencies we used the United States 
Government Manual. 

Many activities which seemed very directly 
connected with the war effort, such as Blood 
Bank, Rationing, Victory Gardens etc. were 
included in an attempt to make this a useful 
handbook on subjects connected with World 
War Il. 

Throughout the book we have listed the 
sources of our information in the hope that 
librarians everywhere may be saved hours of 
research 


We realize that since the material relates 
to the present war, of necessity it cannot be 
complete at this time, but there seems to be 
enough included to answer a real need. 
September 7, 1944 

A. M. TAyLor 
Rochester Public Library 


The Language of World War I! 


Early Nov. About 96p Tentative price $1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 

















READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs, 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 
BEEBE, ELSWYTH THANE (RICKER) 1900- 
Yankee stranger ,by, Elswyth Thane 


(pseud,. Duell 1944 360p $2.50 


Williamsburg, Virginia is the scene of 
this story of “the 1860's. Some of the char- 
acters are descendants of those in ‘Dawn's Early 
Light,” and Grandmother Day, who was six- 
teen when Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, 
is now ninety-five. The heroine, this time, is 
red-haired Eden Day—who has her . . . great- 
grandmother’s complete approval when she falls 
. . . in love with a Yankee rebel.” Huntting 


De La ROCHE, Mazo, 1885- 
Building of Jalna. Little 1944 366p $2.50 


In this, the first volume, chronologically, 
in the Jalna series, the author “goes back to 
the year 1850. She shows us Adeline, the im- 
pulsive young bride with her Irish temper and 
her blazing loyalty—and handsome Captain 
Whiteoak who sold his commission in order to 
migrate to the virgin country on the shore of 

e¢ Ontario.” Huntting 


MALTz, ALBERT, 1908- 
Cross and the arrow. Little 1944 448p 
$2.75 


A novel telling why Willi Wegler, a 
drop-forge operator in a German war factory 
who had been decorated with a War service 
cross, set fire to an arrow of dry hay to attract 
the attention of British bombers 


ROBERTSON, WILLARD, 1886- 
Oasis; a novel. Lippincott 1944 220p 
$2.50 


The story of a “man whose impulsive 
gesture of offering shelter in his California 
desert home to a desperate yo couple and a 
youngster saved him from a deluge of self- 
pity, but also involved him in an almost un- 
happy romance.” Literary guild 


Winsor, KATHLEEN 
Forever Amber. Macmillan 1944 972p $3 
“Set in Restoration England, its heroine 
is Amber St Clair—left, when hardly more than 
a girl, to make her own way alone in London, 
to work up step by adventurous step till she 
attains the highest position possible, that of 
favorite mistress of Charles II with her own 
lavish apartments in Whitehall and influence 
over the affairs of England and the world.” 
Huntting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


JOHNSON, OsA HELEN (LEIGHTY) 1894- 
Bride in the Solomons. Houghton 1944 
251p illus $3.50 

This is the story of two years as the 
author and her husband “traveled through the 
Solomons, trying to get photographs of canni- 
bals—and cannibalism. Adventures on Malaita, 
Guadalcanal, Savo, Island Lord How, Leuenuea, 
New Georgia, San Christobal, Santa Ana, 
Ulawa, Ugi, Vao, Malekula—where they thet 
traders, natives, British restrictions and warn- 
ings.” Kirkus 


WALTER, STANLEY, 1898- 

Dewey; an American of this century. Mc- 
Graw 1944 350p 20 plates (Whittle- 
sey house publications) $2.50 

This outline of the career of the Republi- 
can presidential candidate of 1944 contains 


twenty of his speeches made between 1937 and 
June 1944 


Woop, Laura NEWBOLD, 1911- 

Raymond L. Ditmars; his exciting career 
with reptiles, animals and insects; illus. 
with photographs. Messner 1944 272p 
illus $2.50 


An account of the early life of an Amer- 
ican boy who turned a hobby into a profession 
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Woop, “LaurA N.—Continued 


and a description of his later researches into 
the habits of the animal world. “In his modest 
and willing way, he had contributed to two 
important medical advances: the uvaleganent 
of anti-venins and the therapeutic uses of 

fied venoms and; greatly extended the ‘asowt 
aries of our knowledge of natural history.” 


BASEBALL 


LIEB, FREDERICK GEORGE, 1888- 

St Louis Cardinals; the story of a great 
baseball club. Putnam 1944 213p illus 
$2.75 

Describes the activities and achievements 
of the St Louis Cardinals from their beginnings 

in 1876, to 1944 


EDUCATION 


SYRKIN, MARIE 

Your school, your children. A teacher 
looks at: What's wrong with our 
schools. Fischer, L.B. 1944 224p $2.50 
“An indictment of our city school sys- 
tems, based on the shortcomings and failures 
as seen by a New York High School teacher. 
She discusses the inhibitions, timidity, lack of 
direction that are turning students towards 
fascism, nazism, prejudice in minority prob- 
lems. . . She queries the so of voca- 
tional training . . . criticizes adoption of pro- 
gressive programs without proper equipment; 
and she outlines the possibilities of smaller 
groups and adequate work periods, such as 
developed in the ‘Springfield Plan.” Kirkus 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BOWMAN, CONSTANCE 
Slacks and callouses; illus. by C. M. Allen. 
Longmans 1944 176p illus $2 
“The author, an English teacher, and her 
illustrator . . . am art teacher ;spend their 
vacation by doing war work and give am .. . 
account of their experiences in the Vultee plant 
in San Diego. . . They find the work, the 
shifts, the aa tape, the bosses and coworkers 
provide more than enough fascination, exhaus- 
tion—and satisfaction. There's trouble with 
sleeping, keeping clean, eating; the relish of 
becoming oldtimers and enjoying their work.” 
Kirkus 
PowWELL, VEE WALKER 
How to make and trim your own hats. 
Journal of Living pub. corp. 1944 92p 
illus $1 


Contents: Style element in millinery; Basi 
millinery supplies; Millinery materials ; Wool. 
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felt bags; Professional details of millinery; 
Half-hats; Trimmings; How to remake and 
renovate; How to, make hat foundations; Ready- 
made frames; Frames—and how to make your 
own; Crochet section; Ready reference guide 


IMMORTALITY 


GRANT, FREDERICK CLIFTON, 1891- 
Can we still believe in immortality? 
Cloister press 1944 15lp $2 

“The plan of this book is first to con- 
sider the origin of the Christian belief in 
eternal life . . . then to examine the status of 
the belief in modern thought and the influences 
which have affected men’s views; finally, to 
consider the question, ‘Can we still believe in 
immortality—specifically, in immortality as de- 
scribed by traditional, orthodox Christianity?’ 
Foreword 


SCIENCE 


GREGORY, HOLLINGSWORTH FRANKLIN, 


1906- 

Anything a horse can do; the story of 
the helicopter; introduction by Igor 
Sikorsky. Reynal 1944 243p illus $3 

The author “tells of Army research in 
rotary winged aircraft and gives authentic, tech- 
nical facts concerning helicopters. Here are 
the major developments throughout the years, 
the production of successful, but not yet per- 
fect, aircraft of this type, and the uses to 

’ which it has been put.” Kirkus 


LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- 

Plastics in the world of tomorrow; illus. 
with photographs. Dutton 1944 184p 
illus $2.50 

Contents: Careers in the plastics industry; 

Principal plastics—characteristics and industrial 

uses; Plastics in the aircraft industry; Fabrica- 

tion of plastics; Specific uses of plastics in in- 
dustries; Bibliography 


TYLER, KINGDON S. 1906- 

Modern radio; illus. with drawings by 
James MacDonald and with photo- 
graphs. Harcourt 1944 238p illus $3 

Beginning in the studio where the pro- 
gram originates, each step from the original 
broadcast to the sound waves coming from 
loud-speakers is explained. The principles of 
radio engineering are explained and the duties 
of the men in the broadcasting studio, the con- 
trol room, the transmitting station, and the 
television studio 
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MUSIC 


JOHNSON, HARRIETT 
Your career in music, by Harriett Johnson 
in collaboration with Vocational guid- 
ance research, Evelyn Steele, director. 

Dutton 1944 319p $3 

Partial contents: Is music the career for 
you; Concert artist; Teaching is a talent; If 
Ce play an orchestral instrument; Wielding a 
ton; Chamber music; Can you compose; If 
you play the organ; Those who write about 

music; Bibliography 


WARRIERS ALL 


BELDEN, JACK, 1910- 
Still time to die. Harper 1944 322p maps 
$3 
A war correspondent analyzes what the 
soldier feels and thinks in battle and adds his 


observations of actual warfare in China, Malta, 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy 


HAILEY, FosTER BOWMAN, 1899- 
Pacific battle line. Macmillan 1944 405p 
illus $3.50 
An account of the first two years of the 
Pacific war. A large part of the book is 
devoted to the campaigns in the Solomon 


Islands and one section to action in the Aleu- 
tians 


Hutz, WILLIAM BRADFORD, 1910- 

Can do! The story of the Seabees; with 
an introduction by Ben Moreell. Dut- 
ton 1944 250, Ixxii p illus $2.75 

The story with 70 drawings and photo- 
gtaps of the Seabees—the Construction Bat- 
talions and “the work they did at Munda, 

Guadalcanal, Wake Island; what they have 

since done at Salerno, Sicily, Africa; up North, 

Rabaul—making roads, unloading ships (the 

stevedores are a special battalion); how their 

ingenuity has made possible landing fields and 
landing craft.” Kirkus 


Lewis, WARFIELD, ed. 

Fighting words; stories and cartoons by 
members of the armed forces of Amer- 
ica. Published under the auspices of 
the Armed forces service league. Lip- 
pincott 1944 330p illus $3 

Collection of twenty-eight cartoons and 
twenty-five stories, all winners in a contest 


sponsored by the Armed forces service league. 
Brief biographical notes on contributors 


U. S. Wak DEPARTMENT 
Our army at war; the story of American 
campaigns in World war II told in off- 
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cial War department phorographs, with 
an introduction by G. C. Marshall. 
Harper 1944 ,288)p illus maps $3 
A “pictorial history of America’s partici- 
pation in the war—from Pear! Harbor through 
the two-year period ending December 7, 1943 
_.. (The photographs; were assembled and 
tied together with informative running cap- 
tions—thus making the story of each of the 
major campaigns complete. The volume .. . 
(is; arranged in chronological order, capturing 
every phase of a soldier's life.” Huntting 


WERTENBAKER, CHARLES CHRISTIAN, 1901- 

Invasion! Photographs by Robert Capa. 

Appleton-Century 1944 168p_ illus 
$2.50 


The story of the allied invasion of France 
from June 6 to June 27, 1944 as told by a 
war correspondent who witnessed the events 
he describes. He writes of pre-invasion plans, 
the landings, the people, General Bradley, the 
soldier in battle, and the taking of Cherbourg 


AFTER THE WAR 


GUNNISON, ROYAL ARCH, 1909- 
So sorry, no peace. Viking 1944 272p 
$3 


An account of affairs in the Far East as a 
war correspondent saw it from within a Japa- 
nese prison camp. In his final chapter he 
quotes the Japanese warning: There can be no 
peace as long as white men seek political or 
economic power in Asia 


PALMER, FREDERICK, 1873- 
It can be done this time. Scribner 1944 
307p $2.75 
The author offers a “practical plan for 
the establishment and maintenance of peace— 
and shows why and how .. . the Allies can 


maintain peace throughout the world by the 
use of policing air power.” Huntting 


SHIRLAW, GERALD BERTRAM 
You and the peace, by G. B. Shirlaw and 
L. E, Jones. Macmillan 1944 176p 
$1.75 
Contents: Why this book; Problem of 
Germany; World police force; World criminal 
code; Cause of war; Peace-making 


WALLER, WILLARD WALTER, 1899- 
Veteran comes back. Dryden 1944 316p 
$2.75 


Contents: Civilian is made into a profes- 
sional saldier; Soldier-turned-veteran comes 
back to an alien homeland; Our past attempts 
—and failure—to help the veteran; Helping 
the veteran to adjust to peacetime living 








LEADERSHIP AND 
BUREAUCRACY 


CRIDER, JOHN HENSHAW, 1906- 
The bureaucrat. Lippincott 1944 373p 
$3 

The author seeks to prove that the federal 
government has over-extended its authority over 
American economy by means of service depart- 
ments, regulatory agencies and government op- 
eration of business. He describes the “swollen 
bureaucracy of wartime” and pleads for the 
retention of American basic freedom in time 
of peace 


LamRD, DONALD ANDERSON, 1897- 
Technique of building personal leader- 
ship; proved ways for increasing the 
powers of leadership, by D. A. Laird, 
with the assistance of E. C. Laird. Mc- 
Graw 1944 239p illus (Whittlesey 

house publications) $1.75 

A book describing the qualities necessary 
to develop leadership. The author includes 
photographs and sketches relating to outstand- 

ing individuals in the business world 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALLEE, MARJORIE (HILL) 1890- 
The house; illus. by Helen Blair. Hough- 
ton 1944 181p illus $2 

“Contemporary story of cooperative living 
in Chicago, near the University, as a group of 
struggling young people combine in order to 
make ends meet. Their lease is cancelled, after 
two months, when they plan to admit a Chinese 
girl to their circle, and they find a new home 
in less restricted quarters. “The House’ proves 
its respectability, and the occupants . . . test 
their abilities.” Kirkus 


BELL, MARGARET ELIZABETH, 1898- 
Danger on Old Baldy; illus. by Hamilton 
Greene. Morrow 1944 224p illus $2 

A story of adventure in Alaska “when 
Robert, Ole and Mike, a Cheechako, climb old 
Baldy, a dead volcano crater, and are caught 
in the fury of an avalanche. There is dark 
mystery when Ishito, the Jap, :teals the map 
of Excursion Inlet, and when Robert finds a 
trail which leads right into the side of a 
boulder.” Kirkus 


Birp, DoroTHY Maywoop 
Granite harbor; illus. by Gertrude Howe. 
Macmillan 1944 211p illus $2 


“Recovered from a; severe automobile 
accident, Terry joins her family in ,a; small 
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town on Lake Superior. Quickly adapting her- 
self to the new life, Terry regains her confi- 
dence ;and joins in skiing and other sports).” 
Library journal 


LENSKI, Lois, 1893- 

Puritan adventure; written and illus. by 
Lois Lenski. Lippincott 1944 223p 
illus $2 

A story of Puritans in a Massachusetts 

Bay Colony settlement and the exciting adven- 

tures of the Partridge family in particular. 

When “The Fearless” arrived from England 

bringing young Aunt Charity with a chestful 

of pretty clothes and a heartful of kindness 
and merriment, the Partridge family rejoiced 


Ops, HELEN (DIEHL) 1895- 
Jill, movie maker; illus. by Dorothy Wag- 
staff. Messner 1944 255p illus $2 


Jill Barrett, camera girl for a high school 
club “The movie makers,” and Andy Craig, 
director, join in helping the club make a mov- 
ing picture showing the history of their home 
town. The group learns to cooperate on this 
project and to solve many of the technical 
problems that arise 


TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 
Yea! Wildcats! Harcourt 1944 257p $2 


The story of the state basketball tourna- 
ment in Indiana and how it affected one man— 
a basketball coach 


VINTON, IRIs 
Laffy of the navy salvage divers; drawings 
by Addison Burbank. Dodd 1944 159p 
illus $2.25 


“Laffy, a little white dog . . . quite by 
accident becomes the mascot of Pier 88, Diving 
School, (the first school for salvage divers 
established by the Navy). Laffy does his share 
in the raising of the Normandie.” Kirkus 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BIANCO, MARGERY (WILLIAMS) 1880- 
Forward, Commandos! Illus. by Rafaello 
Busoni. Viking 1944 184p illus $2 


“Four boys who like to play Commandos 
(receive; complaints from the neighborhood 
and, driven to the woods, they find reality in 
their makebelieve. A haunted house, a 
stranger, night scouting, Army friends, and a 
grass fire complete their experiences and their 
quick action controlling the fire brings them 
newspaper writeups as heroes.” Kirkus 
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Ets, MARIE HALL 
In the forest; story and pictures by M. H. 
Ets. Viking 1944 45p illus $1 
A picture book of animals with brief text 
in which a little boy describes a parade of ani- 
mals in playful mood 


GOSSETT, MARGARET 
Children’s picture cook book; recipes by 
Margaret Gossett; designed by Eliza- 
beth Dauber. Scott, W. R. 1944 47p 
illus $1.50 
Illustrated cooking directions and recipes 
for children who want to cook their own 


favorite foods 


LAWSON, ROBERT, 1892- 
Rabbit hill. Viking 1944 127p illus $2 
“The story of the animals on Rabbit Hill 
and their excitement when they learn that ‘New 


Folks’ are coming to live in the ‘Big House.’ ”’ 
Kirkus 





MILHOUS, KATHERINE, 1894- 
First Christmas crib. Scribner 1944 47p 
illus $1.25 
The story of how Saint Francis of Assisi 


made the first créche in the church of the little 
village of Greccio 


WEBBER, IRMA ELEANOR (SCHMIDT) 1904- 
Travelers all, the story of how plants go 
laces, written & drawn by I. E. Web- 

r. Scott, W. R. 1944 unp illus $1.25 

A book about plants and seeds that gives 

to younger children a good deal of basic infor- 


mation about how seeds travel. Illustrations in 
color 


WILLIAMS, GWENEIRA 
Timid Timothy; the kitten who learned 
to be brave; illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Scott, W. R. 1944 unp illus $1.25 
The story of “a scared kitten and how its 


mother taught it to be brave—but not to go 
out hunting for trouble.” Kirkus 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Liprary FAvorires (CLF) column represent the combined stand- 

ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Defislo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Piteshargh, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Bgst SELLERS (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best seller” lists to the first of the last month in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’’ ), 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediately 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Book 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





FICTION NONFICTION 
CLF BS 
MAUGHAM. Razor's edge. Ap ‘44 LANDON. Anna and the King of Siam. 
49 Je 44 LG BRD 7+ 1—.... 
WELLES. Time for decision. Jl ‘44 
BMC BRD 10+ 2— 
BowEN. Yankee from Olympus. Ap 
‘44 BMC BRD 9+ 2— 
Hops. I never left home. Je ‘44 
BRD 5+ 
CHERNE. 


Ag ‘44 

Hersgy. Bell for Adano. F ‘44 - nigh 
BRD 11+ 4— Ja '44 BRD 6+ 1— 

PENNELL. History of Rome Hanks. Grew. Ten years in Japan. My ‘44 
ji’44 BRD 6+ 2— BRD 8 

SINCLAR. Presidential agent. 
BRD 3+ 3— 

DAVENPORT. Valley of decision. O 
‘42 BRD 6+ 2— 2 ~ « 

MANN. eS the provider. Je '44 Dos Passos. State of the nation. Jl 
BMC BRD 9+ 3— 28 ‘44 BRD 8+ 3— 

Huxiey. Time must have a stop. REYNOLDs. Curtain rises. Mr '44 
Ag ‘44 BRD 5+ 1— 

SHarP. Cluny Brown. Ag '44 SNow. People on our side. S$ '44 ... 
BRD 10+ JOHNSTON. America unlimited. Ap 
‘44 BRD 3+ 2— 

i ae Peg dnd LipPMANN. U. S. war aims. Jl ‘44 
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CHILDREN’S Books in libraries during September: Lassie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight; 
Candy Kane, by Janet ; Many moons, by James Thurber; Mary Poppins opens the door, by 
Pamela Travers; Big boy, by W. W. Robinson. 





DECEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Boce-op-reeeiowrs CLuB JuNtor LITERARY GUILD 
Brave men, by Ernie Pyle. Holt Older girls: Treason at the Point, by J. C. Nolan. 
LiTeRARY GUILD 
Hard facts, by Howard Spring. Viking 
- Camicess: be sd CLuB 
choice: Golden rose, by Pamela Hinkson. 
t Uncle Seni’ story book: 


oe ie Ne more than buman, by Maura re cod Gein, come by Wilbelaee tan 





. C ANAD A Greatest land. Grea in, the ‘Washers 
Hemisphere third ‘greatest in the world) 





CANADA AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Reference Shelf (1944) 295 pages ‘$1.25. postpaid 


A compilation of authoritative, but divergent, pronouncements concern- 
ing Canada's special. place in the Western Hemisphere, some of her major 
external problems, her. place in the British Commonwealth, and possible 
postwar trends. 


Leo-Paut Desrosiers, Chief Librarian of the Montreal Public Library, writes: 


“I have just received ‘Canada and the Western Hemisphere.’ The library 
will have, many demands for this work. | think all‘Canada will be interested 


by the timely publication of such a ook whieh will be. widely read in our 
country.” 
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